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On a recent trip we visited the Atomic Re- 
search Museum at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. The 
guide explained many things which I did not 
begin to understand. One of the thoughts I 
brought away with me, however, was the mem- 
ory of his constant use of the term chain reaction. 

Atoms are not the only things that react chain- 
wise. | remember the morning my small daugh- 
ter, Sally, broke two of my choice pieces of 
crystal, My temper snapped, and I administered 
a sound slap to a little girl whose heart was 
already wounded because of her accident. As she 
went sobbing to her room, my husband said, 
“Now that’s no way to treat the child.” 

“A lot you know about it,” I countered. “It’s 
easy to keep your patience when you're here 
only a few hours at a time.” 

Because my husband is a very understanding 
man, he said no more. But that very fact made 
me feel worse than if he had slammed a few 
doors. So when I boarded the bus for an errand 
downtown, I took it out on the bus driver for 
stopping right in a puddle of water. 


The next passenger said, “Good morning,” and 
the driver bellowed, “What’s good about it?” 

The lady who had been barked at must have 
felt her morale drop several degrees, for when 
she got to work she found fault with her stenog- 
rapher, who in turn decided she had been putting 
up with her mother-in-law’s whims long enough. 
Without delay she dialed the telephone and told 
her mother-in-law that she was not waiting for 
her marine-husband to return but was moving 
out immediately. 

This upset the older woman so much that she 
felt that she could not come to my house to help 
me finish a dress I was trying to make for a 
friend, who could not afford a ready-made one 
for her son’s wedding that evening. 

When the friend came and found the dress 
unfinished, her disappointment brought a lump 
to my throat. I felt decidedly embarrassed, but 
not half so chagrined as I did a few days after, 
when a few chance words helped me to trace 
this chain reaction back to my outburst against 
Sally for accidentally breaking the crystal. 


—IrmMa B. THADEN 
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‘A Losing Battle’ 


« In “Pleased to Meecher, Rev.!” [P.L., 
May 2] the Reverend Mr. Paul Sloan, 
Jr, makes a noble attempt to stem the 
tide of change, but he fights a losing 
battle. Language is fitted to the need of 
the hour, otherwise we would still be 
using the words of Chaucer. 

“Rev. Sloan” has become good Amer- 
ican because nothing else fills the re- 
quirement to distinguish the profession. 
With the the and Mr. added, it becomes 
pompous and cumbersome, a barrier to 
the Jayman. 

If reverend were really being used 
as an adjective, we would spell it with 
a small “r,” but few would be the men 
we would SO openly reverence, 

And besides, my Webster defines the 
word as “a title of respect given to ec- 
clesiastics.” It is not a good one, we all 
know, but the only one in sight. 


—Guiapys WRIGHT 
Newtown, Indiana 


« While historical honesty compels me to 
agree with “Rev.” Sloan . regarding 
original usage of reverend, the same kind 
of honesty will compel him to agree with 
me that words change. If prevent needed 
changing in the RSV because the mean- 
ing of the word had changed, so the 
definition of reverend needs changing. In 
modern usage, “Rev.” is a title, so why 
do certain people have to show off their 
erudition by insisting on using it as an 
adjective? 99.99 per cent of the people 
use it as a title, so let’s RSV it into a title. 
Let's get over being stuffed shirts on the 
matter, haul in our pedantic horns and 
conform to modern usage rather than try 
to bring back “the good old days.” If a 
few college professors would kindly die, 
some seminary professors would climb 
down, a few stuffed shirted preachers 
would retire, and executives stop trving 
to be ultrasophisticated, maybe we 
could have a RSV on “Rev.” Why not? 
You'll never get the people to change 
to our side, so let’s graciously “jine °em” 
since we cannot “lick ’em.” 
—“Rev.” H. Oscar STEVENS 
West Unity, Ohio 


Bishop Sheen and TV 


« As a Presbyterian for at least eighty 
years, I must compliment you on the 
quality of the new magazine. Frankly, I 
think it the best that we have ever had. 
However, the purpose of this brief 
note is to express a different view from 
your writer who comments upon Bishop 
Sheen [Clayton T. Griswold, “Bishop 
Sheen, Uncle Milty, and Lucy,” P.L., 
May 2]. Frankly, I do not think that he 
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[Bishop Sheen] has been ensnared in a 
“trap.” In my opinion, there is so much 
in common in religious thinking on the 
part of Catholics, Jews, and Protestants, 
that a talented speaker like Bishop Sheen 
can speak from a religious standpoint in 
a manner that does not need to be favor- 
able to his own creed, but rather along 
lines that are alike in all religious think- 
ing. 

Your writer says that he is “forced to 
disguise himself and try to sound like 
what he is not,” and that he is denied the 
right of integrity. Surely, there is enough 
in religion about which the bishop can 
talk without any limitation because of 
the speaker’s own sectarian views. In- 
stead of doing long-range harm to reli- 





gious broadcasting, as your writer Says, I} 


think that he is, on the contrary, doing 
a great good in expressing to the people 
who listen the fundamental facts of reli- 
gious thinking. 

As a Presbyterian, I can listen to 
Bishop Sheen, and receive great good 
from his addresses, which do not in any 
manner affect my own religious views. 

—F rank L. SHULL 
Portland, Oregon 


Ministers and the Draft 
« Dean Smith definitely presented some- 


thing to chew on when he suggested that 
ministers should not be draft exempt 





[“Should Ministers Be Draft Exempt?” | 


P.L., May 2]. With your indulgence I'd 
like to make the chewing even tougher. 

Why not train ministers and draft 
them for combat service? If they could 
experience killing other men personally, 
they might later be better fitted to coun- 
sel those victims of “combat fatigue” 
who are reluctant to fire their guns even 
in the face of immediate personal dan 
ger. . 

It is my 
gested by some outstanding pacifists, 
that if America were to assume moral 
leadership through nonviolent resistance 
to evil, and invite the world to watch us 
disarm, she would be praying, “believ- 
ing.” I believe God is not only able, but 
anxious to protect his own. This leaves 
us, of course, with the disturbing ques- 
tion—are we his own? 

—R. F. BuRLINGAME 


Elder, Peoples Presbyterian Church 
Milan, Michigan 


« ... Asa former Army chaplain with 


service in the South Pacific theater of | 


war, I can say that my ministries among 


earnest conviction, as sug- | 





the servicemen proved very rewarding as | 


a spiritual experience, and I would not 
sacrifice the rich memories. But Dean 
Smith lacks perspective if he thinks a 
chaplain in the military services renders 
our country a greater service than the 
minister who is dedicated to the inter- 


ests of God’s Kingdom right here in the | 





homeland. To be or not to be a chaplain | 





To take steps 


Xp TO THINK ABOUT YOUR OLD AGE. 
Through a Presbyterian Annuity you 


can assure yourself a guaranteed 
yearly income. Payments are from 2%2% to 7% 
depending on age. Complete safety and security 
of your investment backed by more than 70 
years of continuous payments by the Presbyterian 
Church to annuitants. 


\y TO THINK ABOUT THE DISPOSI- 
TION OF YOUR ESTATE. By investing 


in a Presbyterian Annuity (husband 
and wife may do this together) you can rid your- 
self of estate worries. You can designate where 
your money will go among the Boards of National 
and Foreign Missions and Christian Education. 


y TO THINK ABOUT OTHERS who need 
your support if they are to receive 


and spread the news about Jesus 
Christ. You are constantly serving in the van- 
guard of expanding Christian horizons when you 
make financial help available through a Pres- 
byterian Annuity. 


— TO LEARN HOW THOUSANDS OF 
OTHER satisfied Presbyterian annui- 


tants are enjoying peace of mind 
through a plan that enables them to help others 
and receive generously. Fill out coupon below 
and mail it today. We'll tell you how your money 
can begin working for Christ immediately. 





PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N. Y 





| 
1 am interested in Presbyterion Annu'ties. | 
| Please tell me what percent income | would 
| receive, my date of birth being——___ ] 
] month day yeer | 
At present | am most interested in | 
| €) Board of National Missions 1 
1 C2) Board of Foreign Missions | 
| C2 Board of Christian Education 
| Please send me free booklet explaining all details 
] Name i 
] Address ! 
| City State PL.8-13 | 
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THE BOARD OF PENSIONS | 


of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
* 





National Bibles 


Choose yours from 32 styles attractively 
priced from $2 to $25 

Each is designed for a particular need. 
All are printed in clear-cut type easy to 
read on National's enduring white paper, 
and lovingly bound by craftsmen proud 
of their handiwork. 


Ask for a National... 
Bibles are sold 


wherever fine 


Since 


“ 


National BIBLES 


KING JAMES (AUTHORIZED) VERSION 


GOD AND YOUR MARRIAGE 


By Ellen Barber Evans. Beautiful wedding-gift 
booklet of personal devotionals for the first 
seven days of marriage. Distributed and en- 
dorsed by leading and chaplains. 
Single copies, 30c ea. 
One-week delivery 


ministers 
-10 or more copies, 
Shipped postpaid. 


35c 
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is a matter for the man called by God to 
answer for himself, . 

Let those theological 
feel called to the chaplaincy answer the 
call. But let the others work for the 
Prince of Peace in the homeland, 

BERTRAM CROCKER 


lowa 


students who 


Dubuque . 


The fundamental error in the think- 
ing behind the article is the assump- 
tion that the and hardship of 
military life than the labor 
and hardship connected with prepara- 
and the work of, the Christian 
ministry. | entered theological seminary 
in L919, immediately serving for 
over a year in the U.S. Air Corps as pilot, 
and as I underwent the discipline in- 
volved 
the army life seemed like 
parison, 

Dean Smith seems to think that a lot 
are into the Christian 
ministry to escape military training 
service. I that experience 
with such a person prompted the article 
he wrote, ... Certainly a young man who 
goes into the Christian ministry in order 


labor 


are harder 
tion for, 


after 


in preparation for the ministry, 
a lark by com- 


of men going 
and 


imagine an 


| to escape hardship or in order to have a 
life of ease and comfort is committing a 
monstrous sin. But I am sure that few 
young men are committing this sin, 


Let no one think that the chaplain has 
a harder time or undergoes more hard- 
ship than the civilian minister who is 
true to his calling. Compared with many 
a civilian pastorate, provided the minis- 
ter is really devoted to Christ and His 
way, the chaplainey is an easy job. 


To argue that students in colleges 
and theological seminaries should un- 
dergo the same hardships as_ their 


brethren in the armed services is to for- 
get that physical labor and suffering are 
no hardship compared with labor of 
mind and spirit. When Paul to 
Timothy, “lake your share of suffering 
as a good soldier of Christ Jesus,” he was 
not referring to military service. ... 
Dean Smith finds in the New Testa- 
ment proof that young pretheological stu- 
dents should be drafted so as to identify 


said 


| themselves with the rest of the youth of 


our time, The principle of identification 
with those to whom we minister is a good 
one, but Jesus, who identified himself 
with sinful man in his baptism, kept him- 
self completely free from identification 
with military life, and Paul, who had 
plenty of hardship in the work of the 
ministry, never for a day served in the 
military forces. ... 

While ministers and other men have 
much in common, let us not forget that 
ministers are set apart by their calling, 


set apart to be men of God rather than 


men who are just like everybody else, 
1 am not assuming that all men are 
harmed morally and spiritually by spend. 
ing time in the armed forces. Un. 
doubtedly some men are actually helped 
by it, especially young men who need 
to get away from home, from some in- 
fluence in the home environment which 
is not good for their development. I am 
sure, however, that the vast majority of 
ex-servicemen who are interested in the 
church are glad their ministers have not 
been subjected to the kinds of tempta- 
tions and the materialistic scale of values 
which are part and parcel of military 
life. . 


If the Church, as Dean Smith advo- 
cates, were to ask that the government 
draft pretheological students, the mili- 
tary men themselves would feel let down. 
“What,” they would ask, “has happened 
to the Church? Does not the Church 
realize how imperative it is that we have 
well trained ministers, men of God, who 
have been ‘toiling upward through the 
night’ to lead us to make a better world, 
while we have been absorbed in military 
affairs?” : 

The hope of the world lies in the 
spiritual insight and courage of our 
Christian leaders, which is another way 
of saying the hope of the world is Christ 
who works through his followers. Let us 
give thanks to God that he is calling 
many young men of high-school and col- 
lege age into the Christian ministry and 
let us keep them at the long and arduous 
task of preparation, through college and 
seminary, that they may become the 
future spiritual leaders of the world. 

Let us not forget the unique service 
which pretheological students, theologi- 
cal students, and ministers render in the 
effort to bring about a Christian state of 
affairs in the world. Army officers do not 
forget this. In addressing a group of min- 
isters, a distinguished army officer said, 
“Gentlemen, it is vour business to make 
my business unnecessary.” 

~Antruur T, CLARK 


Pastor, South Park Presbyterian Church 
Rock Island, Illinois 


National Presbyterian 
Church 


The article in your May 2 issue “The 
National Presbyterian Church,” by 
Henry L. McCorkle, is the best thing we 
have ever read in a church paper. Our 
President and his wife are trying to live 
their religion, and to us that is the way 
religion should be in order to influence 
others with whom we come in contact. 


—Mr. anv Mrs. MILLER NELSON 
Lisbon, New York 
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The author of “Free from World- 
ly Cares?” (page 8) is Donald L. 
Hibbard, Executive Vice-President 
of the Board of Pensions. A layman, 
Dr. Hibbard was born in the Philip- 
pine Islands, where his Presbyterian 
missionary father, the Reverend 
David S. Hibbard, was founder and 
president of Silliman University. 





Donald Hibbard (above) studied 
at Presbyterian-related College of 
Emporia, Kansas, and was granted 
his Ph.D. in mathematics by Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Hibbard served in the actu- 
arial, group life and group annuity 
departments in the Home Offices 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and later in the Equitable 
Life of New York. He then became 
president of Presbyterian - related 
Parsons College in Iowa. In World 
War II he was a Captain in the 
Navy. 

To get the story Roving Adviser 
(page 16), Assistant Editor Mary 
Ann Gehres traveled for five days 
covering three states, with Eda Bor- 
seth, whose peripatetic work in 
Christian education forms the sub- 
ject of the story. 

Irma Belle Thaden, who wrote 
the inside cover editorial, is wife 
of Jerry H. Thaden, minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Lake Park, 
Towa. 

The film All That I Have (page 
12) was shown to the commissioners 
at General Assembly, June 1. 

Ernest Lefever, who wrote Edi- 
torial Comment, has been active for 
many years in international affairs. 
He is Associate Secretary of the De- 
partment of International Justice and 
Goodwill of the National Council of 
Churches. 
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MEDITATIONS 


That Still, Small Voice 


There are many things that we are 
forced to do by law or necessity or some 
other outward circumstance. For all of 
us there are many “musts.” Simon of 
Cyrene did not choose to bear the cross 
for Jesus. They seized him and “laid 
on him the cross, to carry it behind 
Jesus” (Luke 23:26). But there are 
many other things you are only com- 
pelled to do by something inside of 
yourself, The compulsion you feel is not 
something outside but something inside. 
Jesus said, “If any one forces you to go 
one mile” (Matthew 5:41)—of grim 
necessity you go the mile. But then he 
added, “Go with him two miles.” It is 
only the inner compulsion that can make 
you do that. This inner compulsion is, 
in many ways, stronger than outer com- 
pulsion. If you violate the law, you are 
only thrown into prison, But if you do 
violence to the inner compulsion, you do 
violence to yourself and you find it very 
hard to live with yourself. The New 
Testament points out many of these 
inner “musts.” 

Man must worship. “Did you not 
know that I must be in my Father's 
house?” (Luke 2:49). “He went to the 
synagogue, as his custom was, on the 
sabbath day” (Luke 4:16). To Jesus, 
worship was not an optional. He felt 
that he must be in the Father's house. 
He must worship. Nobody makes us go 
to church, nobody, that is, but this inner 
compulsion. Some people think they 
have escaped from the necessity of wor- 
ship, but often they begin to feel again 
that inner compulsion that somehow 
they, too, ought to be in a pew on Sun- 
days; and worship becomes not an elec- 
tive but a necessity. 

Man must be a missionary. What 
save a deep sense of inner compulsion 
could send a man to the depths of Africa 
to speak about Jesus Christ and to teach 
and to heal in his name? Nothing save 
an inner compulsion would lead men to 
expose themselves to suffering and lone- 
liness and death. “I must preach the 
good news of the kingdom of God to 
the other cities also” (Luke 4:43). “I 
have other sheep, that are not of this 
fold; I must bring them also” (John 
10:16). A church that is alive is a mis- 
sionary church, for it feels that it must— 
it simply must—help in bringing others 
to Jesus Christ. As Paul said. “Woe to 
me if I do not preach the gospel” (I Cor- 
inthians 9:16). 

Man must do his duty. “Jesus began 
to show his disciples that he must go to 
Jerusalem and suffer many things” (Mat- 
thew 16:21). Why must he go, when 
any sensible person would have warned 
him to keep away from there and when 
he himself knew that he would suffer 


as a result? Why? Because he felt that 
it was his duty to go to Jerusalem. The 
inner compulsion to duty is one of the 
strongest of all. Jesus said, “We must 
work the works of him who sent me” 
(John 9:4). 

Man must obey God. Those were the 
exact words of Peter and the apostles 
to the high priest who ordered them to 
stop teaching about Jesus Christ. “We 
must obey God rather than men” (Acts 
5:29). This is what we often call con- 
science. Some people laugh at it today, 
and pretend that it doesn’t really exist, 
or that it is some kind of a meaningless 
fear. Devout people, however, have al- 
ways known that it was God speaking 
in that “still, small voice” (I Kings 
19:12). The Westminster Confession of 
Faith declares that “God alone is lord 
of the conscience.” 

Man must live again. There is some 
kind of compulsion about the belief in 
a life beyond the grave. From primitive 
times men have so believed. The Indian 
thought of his happy hunting ground. 
As we lay our loved ones to rest, we 
can’t help feeling that while the mortal 
remains may be in the grave, the per- 
son we knew and loved has survived. 
It was said of Jesus, and truly so, “For 
as vet they did not know the scripture, 
that he must rise from the dead” (John 
20:9). It was said of all of us, “For 
this perishable nature must put on the 
imperishable. and this mortal nature 
must put on immortality” (I Corinthians 
15:53). Man must live again. 

These “musts” are all inner compul- 
sions. They are not enforced by any 
outer law or authority. They carry with 
them their own compulsion, for we are 
persuaded that they are of God. One 
of the Church’s jobs is to keep alive 
within us these heavenly “musts,” to 
lift us up into the face of Tesus Christ 
as the face of God, and in his strength 
to vield ourselves to these divine com- 
pulsions. 


Scripture Readings 


First Dav: Luke 23:26-31. Laid on him the cross, 

Second Dav: Matthew 5:38-42. Go two miles. 

Third Day: Luke 2:41-52. I must be in my 
Father’s house. 

Fourth Dav: Luke 4:16-30. As his custom was. 

Fifth Dav: Luke 4:38-43. I must preach. 

Sixth Day: I Corinthians 9:15-27. Woe to me if 
I do not preach. 

Seventh Day: John 10:7-17. I must bring them. 

Eighth Dav: Mark 13:9-13. The gospel must be 
preached to all. 

Ninth Day: Matthew 16:21-28. He must go to 
Je rusalem 

Tenth Dav: John 9:1-12. We must work the works 
of God 

Eleventh Day: Acts 5:27-32. We must obey God. 

Twelfth Day: I Kings 19:1-12. The still, small 
voice. 

Thirteenth Day: John 20:1-10. He must rise. 

Fourteenth Day: I Corinthians 15:51-58. This 
perishable nature must put on the imperish able. 


—LAWRENCE MacCo.i Horton 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Last winter the angry waters of the North Sea 
battered down many of Holland’s dikes, driving more 
than 100,000 persons from their homes. The churches 
of the United States responded quickly with food, 
clothing, and money. Two years ago American 
churches sent 3,344,115 pounds of food to famine- 
stricken India and are credited by some with getting 
the grain-to-India bill through Congress. We Protes- 
tants, in Good Samaritan style, often respond in mercy 
when we see an obvious and dramatic need at home 
or abroad. In terms of our abundance and the world’s 
need we have not shared much, but we have shared. 


Our works of mercy and charity have not been 
matched by a corresponding concern for justice. We 
have done much to bind up the wounds of natural 
disaster and man’s inhumanity. We have done little 
to “set at liberty those who are oppressed.” Christians 
committed to the healing of the nations must fight 
tyranny, racial inequality, and economic injustice as 
well as disease, illiteracy, and famine which often arise 
from injustice. Love without justice tends to be senti- 
mental; it is less than the Gospel demands. 


Last year American dairy interests succeeded in 
raising the tariff on European blue cheese. As a result 
Denmark alone lost in cheese exports $20,000,000 
which she desperately needed. Incidentally, the price 
of Wisconsin cheese went up fifteen cents a pound. 
This is one example among many of how the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements have been weakened by special- 
interest legislation. “On Wednesday we appropriate 
further billions so that our allies may grow strong. 
And on Thursday we demand higher tariffs so that our 
allies may grow weak,” commented editor-historian 
Herbert Agar. What have the churches done about 
the injustices of U.S. tariffs? Next to nothing. If Den- 
mark had a $10,000,000 flood disaster, Church World 
Service would come to the rescue within hours. But 
the more weighty matters of justice, upon which peace 
and security depend, often go unheeded. What did 
the churches do in the face of a rising Hitler who 
enslaved his people and tried to enslave the world? 
What have missions done about unjust land practices 
and political corruption? What about the peoples of 
Asia and Africa who are struggling for the right to 
choose their own political leaders? 


Why have the churches done so little in the 
struggle for justice among nations? Perhaps we have 








FOR THE HEALING OF NATIONS 


not understood fully the breadth of the mission laid 
upon us by our Lord. In our preoccupation with build- 
ing an institution (erecting imposing edifices and 
increasing church membership) we have forgotten 
that God through Christ is seeking to save the whole 
world and not only that part of it we call “the Church.” 
The Church is but one instrument, and an imperfect 
one, of God's judgment and grace. We say that God is 
the Lord of history, but we are slow to believe that 
he is active in all human events. We think that some- 
how “the Church” is the exclusive channel of God's 
redemption, forgetting that the ancient Hebrew 
prophets regarded wicked Babylon as an instrument 
of God’s wrath. 


Because we do not understand fully how God 
acts in this world, we Protestants have failed to work 
effectively with the chief instrument for peace and 
justice in our time—the national government. It is 
difficult for us to believe that God is just as active 
in the U.S. Government, or in the CIO, or in the 
public schools, as he is in the Protestant churches. But 
he is. The nation can use its power to impose tyranny 
or to uphold freedom, to destroy peace or to build 
community. The fate of world peace and justice is 
in the hands of governments. 


To fight effectively for peace, we must work for 
the responsible use of American power. This means 
we must study the probable effect of alternate foreign 
policies. We must understand the connection between 
our tariff policy, economic stability, or civil rights in 
America to the goals we seek in the world. We must 
be willing to pay the price of participating actively in 
the political arena where the actual decisions are 
made. 


Works of mercy alone cannot bring peace to our 
broken world. We must learn to translate the insights 
of our eternal Gospel into terms concrete enough to 
affect the decisions facing our Congress and the State 
Department. We must stop issuing pious pleas urging 
our country to turn from “power politics.” We must 
begin to do some solid study on the actual decisions 
facing our policy-makers, recognizing that such de- 
cisions may mean life or death, tyranny or freedom, 
plenty or privation, for millions of persons for whom 


Christ died. 
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By DONALD 


Who is responsible for determining the 
amount of your minister's salary? It is 
one of the peculiarities of the Presbyter- 
ian Church that no one is responsible. 
Such a situation would normally yield 
unfortunate results and in many cases it 
does. Yet on the whole, the record of 
the Presbyterian Church is as good as or 
better than most other denominations 
which have much more direct control 
over the salaries of their ministers. 

It is a little difficult to determine just 
how ministers’ salaries are increased. 
Theoretically the session is responsible as 
a group, but unless this matter comes up 
for discussion specifically, it may never 
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be really considered. The embarrassing 
part is that the minister is generally 
moderating the session meeting and as 
such he is rather reticent in placing the 
matter on the agenda. In most instances 
some one or two individuals on the ses- 
sion assume this responsibility and insist 
that it be considered. If there is no one 
in the congregation who is close enough 
to the minister to know his problems, 
there is usually no consideration given to 
the matter until the minister is called to 
some other church, and then everyone 
is surprised at the salary needed to call 
a new man. 

Statistics can be very poignant. In 
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Although ministers do net enter their 


analyzing the salary situation for all min 
isters who changed churches within the 
last twelve months as compared to those 
who remained, it is of interest that those 
who moved received on the average an 
increase in salary of approximately 17 
per cent, while those who remained in 
the same pulpits received an average in 
crease of approximately 5 per cent. On 
the whole only one out of every seven 
ministers moved, 

As of August 15, 1952, the average 
salary of all Presbyterian ministers serv- 
ing local churches in the United States 
was $3.900 plus the free use of the 
manse, In establishing salaries for pet- 
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profession in pursuit of high financial rewards, laymen may be interested to compare pastoral income with various trades, 


sion purposes, it has been the practice 
of computing the value of the manse as 
approximately 15 per cent of the cash 
salary. Although this seems low at pres- 
ent, it has worked quite well as an aver- 
age over the past twenty-five years. Using 
this manse valuation, the average effec- 
tive salary of all Presbyterian ministers in 
1952 was $4,495 per year. 

When one considers the fact that 
Presbyterian ministers are, on the whole, 
college graduates with three additional 
years of graduate work in seminary, these 
salaries are definitely on the low side. 
This time spent in college and graduate 
study is the equivalent of that required 
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to obtain a Ph.D. A large portion of 
these young men holding doctorates are 
entering industry with much less re- 
sponsibility than the average minister 
and receiving even in their earliest years 
salaries considerably in excess of a ma- 
ture minister’s income. 

Another factor that is a very real con- 
sideration is that ministers’ wives are 
generally not allowed or not expected to 
work outside of the Church. In the 
secular world it is quite customary for 
married women to work and thus sup- 
plement the income of their husbands, 
particularly in time of national emer- 
gency or when inflation reduces the real 


income of the family or at a time when 
children go to college. Although this op- 
portunity is available to wives of men 
in the secular world, it is virtually out of 
the question for ministers’ wives, and this 
makes their income that much lower. 

It is interesting to review the typical 
salary history of ministers in the Pres- 
byterian Church. Exact information dates 
back to approximately 1900. Informa- 
tion is available on virtually 98 per cent 
of all the ministers serving congregations. 
A review of these salary histories indi- 
cates that young men out of seminary 
usually start at very low salaries com- 
pared to those provided in industry. This 
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Who is responsible for determining the 
amount of your minister's salary? It is 
one of the peculiarities of the Presbyter- 
ian Church that no one is responsible. 
Such a situation would normally yield 
unfortunate results and in many cases it 
does. Yet on the whole, the record of 
the Presbyterian Church is as good as or 
better than most other denominations 
which have much more direct control 
over the salaries of their ministers. 

It is a little difficult to determine just 
how ministers’ salaries are increased. 
Theoretically the session is responsible as 
a group, but unless this matter comes up 
for discussion specifically, it may never 
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be really considered. The embarrassing 
part is that the minister is generally 
moderating the session meeting and as 
such he is rather reticent in placing the 
matter on the agenda. In most instances 
some one or two individuals on the ses- 
sion assume this responsibility and insist 
that it be considered. If there is no one 
in the congregation who is close enough 
to the minister to know his problems, 
there is usually no consideration given to 
the matter until the minister is called to 
some other church, and then everyone 
is surprised at the salary needed to call 
a new man. 

Statistics can be very poignant. In 
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who moved received on the average au 
increase in salary of approximately 17 
per cent, while those who remained in 
the same pulpits received an average in- 
crease of approximately 5 per cent. On 
the whole only one out of every seven 
ministers moved, 

As of August 15, 1952, the average 
salary of all Presbyterian ministers serv- 
ing local churches in the United States 
was $3.900 plus the free use of the 
manse, In establishing salaries for peu- 
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sion purposes, it has been the practice 
of computing the value of the manse as 
approximately 15 per cent of the cash 
salary. Although this seems low at pres- 
ent, it has worked quite well as an aver- 
age over the past twenty-five years. Using 
this manse valuation, the average effec- 
tive salary of all Presbyterian ministers in 
1952 was $4,495 per year. 

When one considers the fact that 
Presbyterian ministers are, on the whole, 
college graduates with three additional 
years of graduate work in seminary, these 
salaries are definitely on the low side. 
This time spent in college and graduate 
study is the equivalent of that required 
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to obtain a Ph.D. A large portion of 
these young men holding doctorates are 
entering industry with much less re- 
sponsibility than the average minister 
and receiving even in their earliest years 
salaries considerably in excess of a ma- 
ture minister's income. 

Another factor that is a very real con- 
sideration is that ministers’ wives are 
generally not allowed or not expected to 
work outside of the Church. In the 
secular world it is quite customary for 
married women to work and thus sup- 
plement the income of their husbands, 
particularly in time of national emer- 
gency or when inflation reduces the real 


income of the family or at a time when 
children go to college. Although this op- 
portunity is available to wives of men 
in the secular world, it is virtually out of 
the question for ministers’ wives, and this 
makes their income that much lower. 

It is interesting to review the typical 
salary history of ministers in the Pres- 
byterian Church. Exact information dates 
back to approximately 1900. Informa- 
tion is available on virtually 98 per cent 
of all the ministers serving congregations. 
A review of these salary histories indi- 
cates that young men out of seminary 
usually start at very low salaries com- 
pared to those provided in industry. This 
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initial salary increases generally quite 
rapidly up to about the age of forty-eight 
and then it tends to level off with a slight 
increase up to retirement age (which 
now averages age sixty-eight). From the 
time a minister first enters service, the 
salary increases to approximately two- 
and-one-half times the initial salary at 
about age forty-five and increases or 
holds steady at about that figure until re- 
tirement. This was approximately the 
case in the earlier part of the century as 
indicated by a review of all those who 
retired in 1952. A similar review for 
those who retired in 1942 indicated al- 
most an identical situation, and if this 
pattern continues in the future, the aver- 
age salary of ministers will then be con- 
siderably higher than the present one. 

The actual average starting salary of 
all ministers who began service in our 
denomination in 1952, counting only 
those of age thirty-two or under, was 
$3,180 cash plus the free use of the 
manse. Assuming 15 per cent for manse, 
this meant a starting salary of $3,650 per 
vear, and if these salaries increase in 
about the same ratio as they have in 
the past, it will mean that these min- 
isters may expect salary incomes in their 
forties or fifties of approximately $9,000 
per year, In other words, cash salaries 
to ministers may be expected to con- 
tinue their upward trend, and it may 
not be uncommon for many to be re- 
ceiving $7,500 plus manse in another 
fifteen or twenty years. 

Averages, however, do not tell the 
whole story. One is reminded of the story 
of the statistician who drowned when 
wading in a lake whose average depth 
was fourteen inches, because he stepped 
into a place that wasn't average. The off- 
cial records show that in 1952 there were 
182 pastors serving local churches for 
salaries of less than $2,400 per year. This 
means that these ministers were receiv- 
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ing cash grants of less than $2,100 per 
vear plus manse, or about forty dollars 
per week. It need hardly be said that 
such an income is inadequate to support 
a family and children. 

Many churches do not realize that 
when they call a pastor, they make a 
statement to the effect that in order that 
he may be “free from worldly cares and 
avocations” they agree to pav a specified 
salary. It is almost a mockery to expect 
a minister and his wife and a few chil- 
dren to be free of worldly cares when 
they receive a salary of fifty dollars per 
week on which they are expected to dress 
in accordance with custom and at the 
same time are expected to care for medi- 
cal and other costs, perhaps care for par- 
ents and sick relatives, and save enough 
to send each child through college at 
costs of perhaps $1,000 per year per 
child for four years, Furthermore, there 
are a good many churches that have not 
given true consideration to their pastor's 
salary, even though most of the members 
of the congregation have had adjust- 
ments made in theirs considerably in 
excess of that which the pastor may have 
received. 

It was in 1948 that the Presbytery of 
Donegal in Pennsylvania sent an over- 
ture to the General Assembly which 


with the constituent churches where, jn 
its judgment, further salary adjustments 
should be made. Two years later the 
Moderator of the 162nd General Assem. 
bly, Dr. Hugh Evans, wrote a letter 
which appeared in PRESBYTERIAN Lire 
and which ended as follows: “I wish to 
appeal especially to the sessions and 
trustees and members of those churches 
where there has been no real increase in 
a pastor’s salary to reconsider the mat- 
ter and see what might be done to allevi- 
ate manv distressing situations. Perhaps 
a frank discussion with the pastor would 
be helpful, for I know of many who are 
silently suffering very real hardships.” 

Despite the above actions and the 
constructive effort by a number of pres- 
byteries, the over-all increase between 
July 15, 1950 and August 15, 1952 was 
a little more than 12 per cent, or just 
about the equivalent of the increase in 
the cost of living. The increases between 
1948 and 1950, however, were a little 
more than the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, so that salaries on the average are a 
little better than they were in 1948, But 
the improvement is small indeed, and the 
situation in 1948 was not good. 

In going back as far as 1930, the 
figures show that average salaries fol- 
lowed the cost of living in going down 
and were behind approximately two 
years in this descent. When the cost of 
living started going up, the time lag be- 
tween ministers’ salaries going up was as 
much as three years or more, but in re- 
cent years it has caught up to a point 
where it is only about one year behind. 
On the whole this is good, though in 
order to be fair, ministers’ salaries still 
have to be increased if they are to catch 
up with the cost of living (even though 
the cost of living has leveled off). The 
distressing part is that some few pres- 
byteries have taken virtually no con- 
structive interest in the adjustments in 
their ministers’ salaries. These are the 
cause of the average being as sluggish 
on the up-grade as it appears to be. 

It is interesting to review different 
presbyteries with substantial numbers of 
ministers which have increased their 
salaries on the average by considerable 
margins in the last two years. A few of 
these are listed below: 





Presbytery Synod 


The Redwoods California 


Alton Illinois 
Minneapolis Minnesota 
Monmouth New Jersey 
Rochester New York 


Ohio 
Pennsylvania 


St. Clairsville 
Chester 








Number of Increase of average 
ministers salary over 1950 

25 25% 

29 28% 

29 44% 

31 22% 

48 24% 

18 24% 

20 27% 





asked that each Presbytery appoint a 
committee of laymen to study the matter 
of pastors’ salaries with power to consult 


Why have some presbyteries done 
better than others? The question is not 
always answered by looking up the pres- 
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byteries in which there has been the 
greatest industrial development. Move- 
ment of large sections of population into 
certain presbyteries has tended to in- 
crease incomes in those presbyteries, but 
many presbyteries with the largest in- 
creases in population have not done as 
well as others. Average salaries, of 
course, do not tell the whole story and 
there are undoubtedly _presbyteries 
which could be listed in the above small 
group which have been omitted. 

An investigation as to why some pres- 
byteries have done so well generally 
leads to one layman who took the salary 
problem to heart. Take the case of Alton 
Presbytery in Illinois. There was an at- 
torney named Leigh M. Kagy. He 
headed one of these committees of pres 
bytery that sought to do something about 
ministers’ salaries. First he found out 
what should be done and got informa- 
tion about the action of the General As- 
sembly. Then he got information about 
the salaries of the ministers in his synod 
us compared to the salaries in his pres- 
hytery. In 1950 four ministers in Alton 
Presbytery were receiving $2,400 or less 
and twenty-seven were receiving more. 
The average age of the ministers was 
fifty-two, and the average salary was 
$3,422 per year. This compared with the 
average salary of all ministers in the 
Synod of Illinois of $4,286. Two years 
later in 1952 there was only one minister 
receiving less than $2,400, and the aver- 
age salary of the twenty-nine ministers in 
that presbytery had increased from 
$3,422 per year to $4,392 per year. Al- 
though the average salary of Presbyter- 
ian ministers in Alton Presbytery, which 
covers an area near St. Louis, still re- 
mains below the present average for 
ministers in Illinois, the average was 
$860 less in 1950, while in 1952 it was 
only $423 less. 

How was it done? In effect the story 
is typical of most such situations. A small 
group decided to make sure that the mat- 
ter was called to the attention of the 
congregation’s officers. They met with 
the elders, not in any critical way, but 
seeking to bring before them a realiza- 
tion of what ministers were facing and 
the sessions’ responsibilities concerning 
it. The committee got in touch with the 
Ministerial Relations Department of the 
General Assembly and obtained infor- 
mation and assistance from that source. 
But more than anything else the matter 
was simply laid on the conscience of the 
session and the trustees. In the Presby- 
terian Church that is about all that is 
needed, for Presbyterians are responsible 
when they know the facts. 

If we really mean to free our ministers 
from “worldly cares and avocations” so 
that they may dedicate themselves 
wholly to their high calling, we can take 
our cue from the Alton Presbytery and 
translate concern into action, 
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Is it crazy to be grateful 


Christianity on trial—specifically, the 
limits of Christian generosity—is the 
theme of this year’s Presbyterian U.S.A. 
stewardship film. The fifty-five-minute 
movie All That I Have (Family Films, 
Inc.) presents an unusual courtroom con- 
flict. Wealthy, retired Dr. Charlie Gray- 
son (played by Houseley Stevenson) has 
contributed thousands of his hard-earned 
dollars to various needy people and to 
his church —to the extent that his 
nephews consider him incompetent to 
manage his own money. Dr. Grayson has 
been called into court, and with his 
lawyer, Peter Grover (Bob Stevenson), 
prepares to defend his activities against 
an unsympathetic jury. 

“We're not looking for sympathy, 
Peter,” is Dr. Charlie’s remark. “Con- 
vincing such a jury will not only vindicate 
my actions, but will also prove the 
teachings of our Lord.” Peter shakes his 
head doubtfully. 

The plaintiffs’ attorney, Gordon 
Palmer (Onslow Stevens) calls his wit- 
nesses, to prove Dr. Grayson mentally 
unsound, The vice-president of Midvale 
Bank tells how the old doctor opened 
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All That 
| Have 


The jury must decide: 


to God and generous to men? 


a x % 


“These God-given hands!” says Dr. Charlie Grayson (left) after 


performing “impossible” surgery. “For a man so endowed, I 


“just an ordinary checking account—un- 
der the name of ... er... just 
Charlie,” for needy people usually con- 
sidered unworthy or ineligible. When 
asked if social workers weren’t better 
judges of who is deserving, Dr. Charlie 
had answered, “That’s debatable.” 

Lawver Palmer calls to the witness 
stand ex-convict “Louie the Lump,” his 
friend Mrs. Dalton, the doctor’s own 
housekeeper, a detective hired by the 
nephews. 

Peter cannot refute their damaging 
words—he can only recall the witnesses 
for additional testimony. 

He tries to build up the doctor's case, 
show his motivations as “the sane im- 
pulses of a godly man, who realized 
that he could never have reached the 
pinnacle of success without divine help 

. and felt that his accumulated worldly 
goods were not actually his—but God's.” 

Weighing heavily on Dr. Grayson’s 
side of the case is his own testimony. He 
includes simple passages from a sermon 
by his pastor which had reminded him 
how much he—how much we all—owe to 
God. He decided to give $50,000 to his 





church. Lawyer Palmer insists that the 
minister had used tactics of “persuasion.” 
But Dr. Charlie says, “No. He merely 
opened my eyes. That’s all. Mr, Palmer, 
there’s only one reason why I wish to 
give that money to the church. It comes 
from here.” He indicates his heart. 

The jurors exchange glances. One of 
them asks the court stenographer to re- 
read part of the doctor’s testimony: 
“Me? a self-made man? No, I’m what I 
am only by the grace of God. And every- 
thing I have, I owe to God.” 

One by one the witnesses clarify their 
former answers. 

Opposing counsel Palmer «unwittingly 
provides comic relief when he cross- 
examines Ben Renson, helped by the 
doctor (“Nobody ever give me a chance 
before. . Sure, I'm happy. Are ya 
kiddin’?”). Palmer tries to prove Ben’s 
new magazine stand is a front for gam- 
blers; Ben says, “No sir, you must've 
placed your bets at some other stand!” 

The lawyer who called Dr. Grayson 
“mentally incompetent” is called to the 
stand, forced to admit that he gives to a 
church, Grayson’s lawyer asks, “Why?” 
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Mrs. Dalton receives $400 for “poor Freddie’s” funeral. Freddie was her cat. Court 
case resulted when doctor’s nephews claimed money was “wasted” on such. people. 


have been most ungrateful.” He decides “Say Mac, are ya on the level?” exclaims ex-convict Louie the Lump,” when Dr. 
to open a bank account for the needy. Charlie presents a check and says, “A few dollars can change a man’s whole outlook.” 


Pastor Goodwyn (right) with Dr. Charlie and colleague discuss x-ray of child’s head. Only Dr. Charlie can do the needed 
surgery. Pastor reminds jury that the retired doctor hazarded and expertly completed the operation, saving the child’s life. 
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All That 1 Have 


Feature-length film now 
available to Presbyterians 


This is a good movie from many view- 
points. The original story, by Leete F, 
Brown, developed into the scree nplay by 
Charles F. Royal for Family Films, com. 
bines suspense and perceptive characteri- 
zation with a moral issue set in dramatic 
controversy. 

The leading actors are experienced 
and well-known, and give convincing 
performances. Most of them have acted 
with leading stars in movies and on tele- 
vision. 

All That I Have won the principal 
1952 Freedoms Foundation award in the 
16mm Motion Picture Category—at Val- 
ley Forge, Pennsylvania, in February, 
The film has had favorable reviews from 
motion picture critics. 

Originally produced, last year, by the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, All 
That I Have has been chosen by the 
Presbyterian Church as the fifth in its 
series of films to be made available free 
of charge to all our local churches. 

As a Presbyterian stewardship film it 
was premiered at the General Assembly 
in Minneapolis, on Monday evening, 
June 1. It is offered to congregations as 
part of the Planned Education pro- 
gram of the Department of Stewardship 
and Promotion. Information coucerning 
local showings should be made through 
presbyteries. 

—PreGccGy GwYNN OPPENLANDER 








Housekeeper reports she watched pastor “hypnotize” the doctor into giving a large 
sum to the church, But later testimony proves the gift was doctor’s own idea. 
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Tense moment arrives as jury prepares to give verdict. Favorable testimony has balanced adverse. Thoughtful jurors ponder 
Dr. Charlie’s explanation, “No man can call anything his own. He is merely the steward of things committed to him by the Lord.” 
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Communist machine-gun fire dropped him in 
combat. But whole blood kept him alive, saw 
him through the hospital. He thanks you for 
his life. 


She'd been exposed to polio. A new serum, 
Gemma Globulin, made from blood, helped 
ward off the dread disease. She thanks you 
for her life. 


A tornado whipped suddenly across her home 
town. She was badly injured by falling debris. 
But a quick operation, several transfusions 
pulled her through. She thanks you for her life. 
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[hice grateful people say: 


We're 6 ERE — 


Each one of these people is alive today because some- 
one gave blood. 


If you've given blood before, you know how easy it is 
—how quick and painless. And you know what a 
wonderful feeling it is when you realize that what you've 
done may give another person his life. 


Now you are asked to give blood . . . again and again. 
And you can do it safely every 3 months. 


Because America’s need for blood has increased 
enormously—for our armed forces, for accident and 
disaster victims at home, for new disease-fighting serums. 


Many a life hangs in the balance! Will you help? 
Call your Red Cross, Armed Forces or Community 
Blood Donor Center today! 
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Eda Borseth, who travels 17,000 miles and vi 
in the crowded trunk of her car is Rev. John D. McDowell, pastor of newly formed Trinity Presbyterian Church, Natick, Mass. 


Roving 
Adviser 


by MARY ANN GEHRES 


It is possible that, year in and year out, 
Eda O. Borseth and the seven other “rov- 
ing advisers” of the Board of Christian 
Education visit more congregations and 
meet more Presbyterians than anyone 
else in the Church. In slightly less than 
Miss Borseth has driven 


three years, 


16 


50,000 miles, called at more than 750 
churches, and talked with at least 8,000 
church people. But the purpose for her 
peregrinations is the same everywhere: 
to help teachers teach and parents under- 
stand their responsibility in the Christian 
education of their children. 


s 250 churches a year, gets ready for another trip. Stowing a case of books 


Eda Borseth’s daily routine is a kalei- 
doscope of meetings with teachers, 
church officers, pastors, parents, Chris- 
tian education committees, presbyteries 
and presbyterials, synods and synodicals. 
For each of these groups, she interprets 
the Board’s aims and philosophy of reli- 
gious education, and how the Christian 
Faith and Life Curriculum fits into the 
pattern. In question-and-answer periods, 
Eda applies her professional experience 
and observations of other churches’ pro- 
grams to-specific local problems. She 
speaks mildly, but with such enthusiasm 
and confidence, that most of her audi- 
ence catches a glimpse of her vision of 
what Christian education can be, the 
vision which keeps her on the road forty 
weeks a year. 

a church-a-day schedule, Eda 
visits congregations in New York, New 
Jersey, and New England. On_ her 
agenda are churches, both Presbyterian 
and those of other denominations, which 
use the Christian Faith and Life Curricu- 
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Rev. W. D. Knight (left) and Rev. D. S. Derogatis, Pro 


Presbytery education chairman, help Eda plan her itinerary. 


At Natick, Eda discusses home use of curriculum with three 


parents, the J. R. Blackburns and Mrs. C. H. Breidenthal (left). 


lum, new churches in the process of set- 
ting up the curriculum, and churches 
using other materials. Frequently Eda 
conducts demonstration classes and 
workshops for teachers. During June and 
July, she lends a hand at leadership- 
training conferences and teacher-training 
schools. 

Practically everything in Eda Borseth’s 
life converges into an ideal background 
for her present vocation. She grew up 
on a farm in Minnesota and studied at St. 
Cloud Teachers’ College and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. She was a teacher 
in a rural school, where she developed 
insights into the problems of the country 
churches that she visits. Later, she taught 
several elementary grades, with art and 
dramatics her specialties. 

During vacations, Eda frequently was 
a leader at young people’s conferences. 
She recalls “a growing awareness of the 
need for trained Christian leadership for 
children and young people.” After mul- 
ling over the situation for a while, she 
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decided to train for professional work in 
Christian education. 

While attending the Presbyterian Col- 
lege of Christian Education in Chicago, 
she was a member of the Samaritan 
Neighborhood House staff. Her seven 
years as Director of Religious Education 
at the House of Hope Church in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, brought her an understand- 
ing of the intricacies of church-school 
teaching and city living. In her last two 
years there, the church school used the 
newly introduced curriculum, for which 
Eda soon acquired a tremendous interest. 
In 1950 she became a commissioned 
church worker of the Presbytery of St. 
Paul. 

When asked by the Board of Christian 
Education to become a Publication De- 
partment Field Representative (PDFR), 
Eda Borseth was confronted with a diffi- 
cult decision. Being on the road forty 
weeks a year meant an unsettled pattern 
of living and lengthy separation from her 
father and large family of sisters and 
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There’s time for a visit to Stourbridge, reconstructed colonial 
village, on the road between Boston and Springfield, Mass. 


brothers, nephews and nieces. It would 
necessitate leaving a job in which she had 
had conspicuously successful results. Her 
hobbies, painting and sewing—which a 
transient life would prohibit—would have 
to be restricted to vacations only. Being 
constantly on the move would prevent 
participation in a well-liked activity: 
helping young people to stage religious 
dramas. But she thought of the need for 
trained leaders of youth—and here was 
an opportunity to work with hundreds 
of them—and in September, 1950, Eda 
became a PDFR. 

Eda worked in the Synod of Mid- 
South for a year, then was assigned her 
territory in the northeastern states, 
which, though not as extensive in area as 
some of the other PDFR’s territories, is 
densely populated. In each of these 
synods, one of the Board’s synod field 
directors (Dr. Walter D ert in New 
York; Dr. Frank D. Getty in New Jersey; 
and Dr. Walter D. Knight in New Eng- 
land) helps in scheduling Eda’s itiner- 
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It’s hard to tell who is enjoying the demonstration class more: 


Eda or the kindergarten youngsters of Tri 
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After speaking at the spri 
Eda addresses the Preshbyte 


ary, briefs her on local situations, and 
gives her the benefit of long experience 
in the locality. Supervisor of all the 
PDFR’s is the Reverend S. Turner 
Ritenour, Director of Church School Cur- 
riculum, in Philadelphia. The Board 
provides their services without charge to 
the local churches, and owns the cars 
in which the PDFR’s travel. 

For many whose work is housebound 
or deskbound, the life of a roving adviser 
would seem exciting: meeting different 
people every day, traveling in unfamiliar 
country, living in hotels and motels, and 
eating in restaurants. But living out of a 
suitcase, as anv traveling saleswoman 
can testify, is not glamorous. 

The pace is also fatiguing. Every week 
an educational counselor is scheduled 
five davs of church appointments, a day 
for making reports and planning, and a 
day for leisure. On her traveling days, 
she has at least one meeting on her itiner- 
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neeting of Providence Presbytery, 
al at First Church, Newport, R, 1. 


ity Church, Natick. 








Busman’s holiday: 


arv, but more often two or three, some- 
times miles apart. Keeping a morning ap- 
pointment frequently involves getting up 
at six, after an evening meeting that ran 
well past midnight, and driving through 
citv traffic in the rush hour, Even with 
detailed directions from the host pastor, 
Midwest-reared Eda finds it hard to find 
her way through the maze of New Eng 
land streets. And frequently there's the 
frustrating experience of going through 
a picturesque old town she had alwavs 
wanted to explore. She sees art galleries 
and has to pass them by, because there's 
not a minute to lose in getting to her next 
appointment. Moreover, a PDFR has to 
be on her toes as soon as she gets inside 
a church door. She probably will not re- 
turn for at least a year, and has to com- 
press as much as possible into the meet- 
ing. Wherever she goes, she is the Board 
in the eves of the local congregation— 
with the concomitant strain of knowing 
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on her day off, Eda stops in at Stamford, 
Conn., public library, finds Westminster Press books on shelves. 


that some misunderstood remark could 
undo much effort on the parts of many 
people. 

Even Eda’s day off is seldom relaxing. 
Occasionally she gets to see a movie, or 
has a few hours to spend on her traveling 
avocation—writing poetry. But there 
usually is planning to be done, or a 
church may need special help. (Eda lias 
been known to drive 150 miles on her 
“day for leisure” to conduct a demonstra- 
tion class or meet with parents.) “If I 
didn't love the work, I couldn't endure 
the pace,” Eda told us. 


B™: the hardest part of a roving ad- 
viser’s job is the loneliness, the ex- 
perience of being isolated in a crowd of 
unfamiliar faces. Much of the time Eda 
lives alone, eats alone, drives alone, re- 
laxes alone, and worships alone, The mo- 
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Seventeen thousand miles a year mean scenic drives in the spring, trips over icy roads, engine trouble day or night. After 
alate meeting at Woodbury-Union Church, Conimicut, R. L., Eda finds that her car lights have failed, and she stops at a garage. 


bility of her work, the here-today- 
gone-tomorrow life, precludes sustained 
friendships. But as Eda says, “The close 
fellowship I find in church meetings has 
to tide me over the lonely hours. The 
congeniality of people interested in a 
common purpose, which I feel every 
day, is something I never forget.” 

Of course. it’s impossible to measure 
quantitatively such an intangible as the 
influence of Eda’s work, but the com- 
ments which filter back to the Board give 
un estimate. 

“Miss Borseth is that rare combina- 
tion of idealistic Christianity and down- 
to-earth practicality.” wrote a church 
school superintendent from New Jersey. 

Dr. Knight observed: “Eda is about as 
good news as you can imagine in making 
everyone in the teaching process aware 
of his responsibilities. I know of no place 
where she has been that hasn’t asked, Her journeys over for two days, Eda sets up an office in her Stamford hotel room 


‘How soon may we have her back?’ ” and prepares a report on her activities for the Board of Christi 
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165th General Assembly: 
A Call to Action 


“The most fundamental question be- 
fore the Church is always the question 
of its willingness and zeal to share its 
faith and extend its ministry beyond its 
present borders. I say this is the most 
fundamental question because experi- 
ence shows that it is precedent to every 
other decision we are called on to make. 

“It involves the basic evangelistie and 
missionary motives of the Church, its 
sense of fellowship, its sensitivity to un- 
familiar need. What results if the Church 
becomes content merely to stay where it 
happens now to be? Or if it is satisfied 
to restrict its fellowship? Or if it looks 
with unseeing eves at the whole moving 
spectacle of the migrations and struggles 
of men? Something dries up within it. 

“To have a mission enterprise is good; 
to be a missionary Church is far better. 
This is the Church’s call to mission and 
unity, a call not just to do something but 
to be something.” 

—Retiring Moderator HERMANN N, Morse 


The Church Chooses 
A New Moderator 


The day was blustery in Minneapolis, 
more like the middle of March than 
Thursday, May 28. At first it was clear, 
but then clouds and scattered rain settled 
over the center of the city. 

If the weather was uncertain, so were 
the feelings of the hundreds of Presby- 
byterians who were gathering in Minne- 
apolis’s huge, gray municipal auditorium 
at the edge of the center city loop dis- 
trict. 


It was Thursday afternoon. The 165th 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. had begun that morning 
with the traditional and solemnly glori- 
ous service of Holy Communion for more 
than 3,000 participants. The next order 
of business was the election of the 
Moderator, The known candidates were 
short, cheerful Dr. John Watson Christie, 
veteran pastor and historian from Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and tall, white- 
haired Dr. John A. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. The usual rumors about 
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additional candidates had reached most 
of the some 860 commissioners who were 
getting ready to vote. As in years past, 
one of the most dramatic events in the 
Church was about to be enacted anew. 


Voices rustled on the floor of the 
Assembly as the twenty-two electing sec- 
tions were organized. Then retiring 
Moderator Hermann N. Morse, with his 
usual dry humor, quieted the voices and 
scanned the vast rows of commissioners 
in search of a nominator. Dr. William 
Thomson Hanzsche, pastor of the Pros- 
pect Street Presbyterian Church in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, was recognized by Dr. 
Morse. The stocky New Jersey pastor 





General Assembly News 


More than a dozen pages in the 
next issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
will be devoted to news and photos 
of the 1953 Assembly. 











walked quietly to the speaker's stand and 
put in nomination the name of John 
Mackay. 

A lanky elder from Georgetown, Dela- 
ware, then came to the stage of the 
auditorium. He was James M. Tunnell, 
Jr., associate justice of the Delaware 
Supreme Court. His candidate was John 
Christie. Dr. Morse returned to the chair 
and asked for further nominations. There 
were a few moments of intense silence, 
and then a motion that the nominations 
be closed. The two candidates, both of 
whom had withdrawn in favor of Dr. 
Morse in 1952, were alone in the con- 
test. 

Dr. Jarvis M. Cotton, vice-president 
of Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, seconded the nomi- 
nation of Dr. Christie. Dr. C. Ralston 
Smith, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Oklahoma City, spoke for Dr. 
Mackay. Then there was a buzz of ex- 
citement as each commissioner marked 
his secret ballot. 


After the ballots were collected and 
the candidates had left the hall, Dr. Eu- 
gene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly, read off the totals for 
each section. The count was fairly close 
in most sections but the result was clear 











before the totals were announced. The 
new Moderator was the Scottish-born son 
of a Highlands tailor—a man whose name 
was familiar to Protestants throughout 
the world—John Alexander Mackay. 

The final vote was Mackay, 553, and 
Christie, 308. But gallant John Christie. 
who drew strong support from every part 
of the nation, moved that the election be 
made unanimous, This was done after 
Dr. Christie received a rousing hand from 
the commissioners and the hundreds of 
visitors in the crowded auditorium. Dr. 
Hanzsche and Dr. Smith were sent by 
Dr. Morse to bring the new Moderator 
to the platform, where he was met with 
a standing ovation. 


“I must say P’ve looked forward to 
this moment,” said Dr. Morse to his sue- 
cessor. Dr. Morse presented Dr. Mackay 
with the Moderator’s Celtic Cross, a 
duplicate of which is worn by the Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church U.S. 
The retiring Moderator also announced 
to the Assembly that the Moderator of 
the United Presbyterian Church would 
be presented with a similar cross at the 
United Church’s General Assembly in 
June. Then Dr. Morse smiled at Dr. Mac- 
kay and told him, “I resign with a great 
deal of happiness and commit you to the 
mercies of your brethren.” 

At this moment, the two Moderators 
were greeted by a group of photogra- 
phers who began to take quick shots. 
“Posterity is going to be greatly edified,” 
said Dr. Morse as the photos were being 
taken. “There’s no doubt about the prob- 
lems of the modern era,” observed Dr. 
Mackay as the flash bulbs popped. 


The newly elected Moderator then 
thanked the commissioners for their sup- 
port and pledged his service to the As- 
sembly. He praised “my friend, John 
Christie” and said of Dr. Morse, “I won- 
der if people realize what he has meant 
to Protestant Christianity. We thank him 
for what he has done and what he has 
been for the Church.” 

Moderator Mackay then turned to the 
business of the day. The Presbyterian 
Church had elected a new presiding 
officer for its governing. body and was 
ready to consider the Church’s progress 
and its plans. The next morning the Mod- 
erator chose his Vice-Moderator—John 
Watson Christie. 
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Sixteen Training Schools 


Listed for Summer : 
Each summer as many as four thou- 


sand Presbyterians from various sections 
of the country have attended Leadership 
Training Schools conducted in their par- 
ticular area. This summer will probably 
prove no exception, since six regional 
and ten synod schools have already be- 
oun enrollment efforts. Courses are pro- 
vided for the following types of persons: 
for workers in Sunday, weekday, or va- 
cation church schools; for parents who 
wish to guide the religious growth of 
their families; for youth leaders; for lead- 
ers in women’s work; for directors of 
Christian education; for pastors; and for 
specialists in the field of music and audio- 
visual aids. 

Training afforded by these courses has 
proved so valuable that many churches 
are providing in their budgets to send 
teachers and leaders to the summer 
schools. 

A special feature at the schools this 
summer will be a Children’s Laboratory 
School, where students will be able to 
observe skilled leaders teaching the fall 
(1953) units of the Christian Faith and 
Life curriculum to boys and girls. Par- 
ticular attention will also be paid to a 
well rounded program for adults. At the 
School of the South, a one-room-church 
project will demonstrate how to develop 
an effective teaching program in one 
room. 

A complete listing of the regional and 
synodical schools follows: 

Regional Schools: 
School of the South 
Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tennessee 
School of the Midwest 
Coe College, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
School of the Southwest 
Menaul School, 


June 14-20 


July 27-Aug. 7 


Albuquerque, New Mexico July 6-17 
School of the Northwest 
Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland, Oregon July 20-31 


Wooster School 

Wooster College, 
Wooster, Ohio 

Pacific Coast School 

San Anselmo Seminary, 
San Anselmo, California 
Lake Tahoe 


July 20-31 


July 20-31 
Aug. 3-14 


Synod Schools: 
California 


Pacific Palisades Aug. 9-15 


16-22 
23-28 
Illinois 
Decatur July 5-11 
12-18 
Michigan 
Alma Aug. 23-29 
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At the recent centennial convocation of Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower (left), president of Pennsylvania State College, 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from Dr, Raymon Kistler, presi- 
dent of Beaver College. With them is Dr. Ruth L. Higgins, dean of the college. 





Minnesota 

St. Paul June 20-26 
Montana 

Elliston June 28-July 3 
New York 

Cazenovia July 12-18 
Ohio 

Cincinnati July 12-17 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


Chambersburg July 12-18 


19-25 
Texas 
Buffalo Gap June 22-26 
Wyoming 
Story July 2-11 


Colombian Government 
Misuses Treaty with U.S. 


In 1846 the United States signed a 
treaty of “peace, amity, navigation and 
commerce” with the Republic of Colom- 
bia (then called New Grenada). The 
treaty is still in effect today, although a 
new one is now being negotiated to re- 
place it. 

Article XIV of the treaty states: “The 
citizens of the United States residing in 
the territories of . . . New Grenada shall 
enjoy the most perfect and entire security 
of conscience, without being annoyed, 
prevented or disturbed on account of 
their religious belief. Neither shall they 
be annoyed, molested or disturbed in the 
proper exercise of their religion in private 


houses, or in the chapels or places of 
worship appointed for that purpose. . . .” 
The treaty gives the same rights to citi- 
zens of Colombia living in the U. S. 

It is quite obvious that this treaty has 
nothing to do with Colombians practicing 
religion in their own country; their own 
constitution is supposed to cover that. 
And it is also well known that there were 
no radios in 1846 or for many years after. 

But last month the Colombian govern- 
ment used the 1846 treaty as an excuse 
to close down the only remaining Protes- 
tant radio program in all of Colombia. It 
has been a year since all other radio pro- 
grams of a Protestant nature were 
silenced. 

And with strict censorship operating, 
the voice of Protestantism has now been 
completely shut out of Colombia’s media 
of communication. 

The last program was called The 
March of the Gospel. It was broadcast 
every Saturday afternoon at 5:30 P.M., 
E.s.T., from Radio Girardot, voice of the 
hot, Magdalena River port city of 
Girardot, located some sixty miles south- 
west of Bogota, the capital. 

The program was sponsored by the 
Colombian Presbyterian Church of 
Girardot, and directed by the church’s 
pastor, slim, good-natured Juan C. 
Rocha, thirty-three. It had been running 
for almost five years, and was, according 
to the station’s owner, one of the most 
popular programs transmitted by Radio 
Girardot. 
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**Advertise’’ your church through 


the inspiring voice of 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


What could carry your church’s 
invitation to the community 
better than the glorious music 
of a fine carillon, coming 
right from the church itself! 
“Carillonic Bells’? with their 
clear, rich beauty are the per- 
fect means of making minds 
and hearts receptive to your 
message. 

At moderate cost, ““Carillonic 
Bells” offer the true tones and 
majestic volume of fine cast 
bells—without requir- 
ing a tower to house 
them! Write NOW 
for complete details 
given in our literature! 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
12131 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark. It 


denotes electronic carillons produced by 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 








WHEN PLANNING church 
improvements Presbyterian Life's 
1dvertis for information and prices. If you 
desire information on something that is not 
advertised, please address your inquiry to 
_Dresbyterien Lile—Advertising Department. 


school and institution 





please write 








GROUPS, 
ORGANIZATIONS, 
INDIVIDUALS: 
Send for Funds Raising Folder 253. 
Very Valuable — No Obligation. 


CLEARSITE LABORATORIES, INC., 
8 Logan St. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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wae ROBES 


STIMULATE SUMMER ATTENDANCE 
Write today for FREE catalogs: 

C-20 (choir robes): 5-20 (jr. robes): 
P-20 pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


wtw york 1a Lis a. 
6 Fm Ave 8 Mote TM Lidete 





NEWS 
In the first week of May, a Roman 
| Catholic priest from Girardot, Father 
|Ruben ( Jastro, inquired at the station 
| about beginning a new program, to be 
| called The Catholic Hour. He said that 
| the Protestant program, of course, would 
| have to be terminated before he would 
| start his show. The priest was told that 
this would be impossible because the 
Protestant program had been licensed by 
the Ministry Communications in Bogota. 
| The priest replied that it was not possible 
for a Protestant program to be broadcast 
in Colombia, and said he would investi- 
gate the matter. 

On Saturday morning, May 9, Father 
Castro returned to Radio Girardot to ask 
if an order had been received from the 
Ministry of Communications regarding 
The March of the Gospel. There was 
none, and Juan Rocha went on with his 
program that afternoon. 

At mass on Sunday, May 10, a Roman 
Catholic priest announced that the 
Protestant program had been suppressed. 
On Monday morning, May 11, Radio 
Girardot received a letter from Sr. 
Guillermo Moncayo, secretary general of 
the Colombian Ministry of Communica- 
tions. The letter, dated May 5, banned 
further airing of the Protestant radio 
program. 

Sr. Moncayo stated, as his reason for 
the ban, “In effect, the Treaty of the 12th 
of December of 1846 between Colombia 
and the United States of America ex- 
presses the right of freedom of conscience 
for citizens of that country, but limits 
their religious practices to those cele- 
brated within their temples or chapels. 
Therefore, freedom of worship cannot be 
used as a pretext to engage in activities 
other than prayer, which activities in- 
fringe upon other liberties. Thus you 
clearly understand that this does not 
disregard the constitutional principle 
which guarantees freedom of such 
worship that is not contrary to Chris- 
tian morals and the law. It has to 
do only with the adjusting of this 
guarantee in accordance with interna- 
tional treaties.” 

The Evangelical Confederation of Co- 
lombia, in releasing this information to 
the outside world, noted, “It is not quite 
clear what a trade treaty of 1846 with 
the United States has to do with the right 
of a Colombian citizen to preach over a 
Colombian radio station. Those who 
signed the treaty for the United States in 
1846 probably did not realize that in do- 
ing so they were signing away the rights 
of Colombian citizens. 

And Sr. Moncayo, the communications 
minister, also did not realize that, by 
calling attention to the 1846 treaty, he 
also called to the attention of informed 
American Protestants that the treaty’s 





provisions about “security of conscience” 


for American citizens in Colombia have 
been violated at least twenty-five times 
in the past three years through beatings, 
attacks on “private houses” and chapels, 
and by threats and intimidation. And 
that at least ten of these treaty v iolations 
have been reported formally to the Co- 
lombian government by the United 
States government without any results 
having been achieved. 


Four Presbyterians Win 
Citizenship Awards 


A nineteen-year-old Presbyterian girl 
recently won the national award in the 
second annual citize nship contest spon. 
sored by the International Society of 
Christian Endeavor. Miss Dortha ‘Till- 
man, a member of Highland Park Pres- 
byterian Church, Denver, Colorado, re- 
ceived the $250 prize for her “Letter to 
My Congressman” on the subject of 


Christian citizenship. The contest was 
open’ to young people throughout the 
country 

years old. 


between fifteen and nineteen 





Miss Dortha Tillman 


Miss Tillman has long been active in 
Church and youth activities. In the fall 
she plans to enter Presbyterian-related 
Whitworth College, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, where she will major in religious 
journalism. 

Three other Presbyterian girls won top 
honors in their respective state contests, 
from which the national winner was 
selected. 

Miss Barbara L. Smyrl, of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Mt. Holly, New 
Jersey, was awarded a fifty- dollar prize 
for winning both the New Jersey and the 
Middle Atlantic Regional contests. Miss 
Bess Ann Gamm, sixteen, a member of 
the Providence Presbyterian Church, 
Bowling Green, Missouri, received top 
honors as winner of the state contest. 
Miss Sharon Lighty, seventeen, of the 
Lebanon Presbyterian Church, San Fran- 
cisco, California, won the contest in her 
state. 
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How this new version of the Bible 
can change your life 


Your present Bible, most likely. is 
the King James Version... translated 
312 years ago, and filled with expres- 
sions that are confusing to us today. 
Too often, therefore, it lies in your 


home—respected, but neglected. 


Now at last you can own a Bible 
written in living language .. . so 
clear and powerful you will find your- 
self turning to it regularly—enjoy- 
ing all the help and stimulation that 
God’s Word offers in these troubled 
times. It can literally change your 
life, bring you greater peace of mind, 

This new version is an authorized 
sible, more faithful to the earliest 
known manuscripts than any other 


version, 


Newest Version 


Really Our Oldest 


In the 312 vears sinee the King 


James Version was 


published, 






Bound in 


handsome maroon 


buckram, $ 600 
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dramatic discoveries of old docu- 
ments have shed new light on the 
Scriptures. Based on these au- 
thoritative manuscripts—some 
more ancient than any previously 
known—the RSV is in a sense our 
oldest Bible. And it is far more 


accurate and easier to understand. 


Easier to Read 


Ninety-one Bible scholars cooper: 
ated in the fourteen-year-long labor 
to recover the full meaning of the 
Bible. They preserved the timeless 
beauty of the King James Version, 
but freed the Bible from outdated 
expressions that make it difficult to 
read, 
Did you know, for instance. that 
in King James’ time “by and 
by” meant immediately? ‘That 
a man’s “conversation” meant 
his conduct? That “to suffer” 
meant to allow? 


In the Revised Standard Version, 
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—? 2 PERFECT GIFT 
i Z—) ‘tor pre, 

GRADUATE, 
LOVED ONE 
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No gift could bring more lasting joy 
than the Word of Life in the living 
language of today: the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible. Clearer and 
easier to read, it is ideal for young 
people— perfect for the couple start- 
ing their new life together, for the 
graduate whose future spreads bright 
before him... or for your child at the 
close of the Sunday School year. Let 
the RSV bring new spiritual riches to 


those vou love, 








THOMAS 


direct, understandable language 


makes the original meaning clear. 


eligious Leaders Praise 
Relig I 1 r It 


“For everyone seeking peace of 
mind, vietory over fear, and a solu- 
tion of personal and social prob- 
lems, this version will be of great 
practical help,” says one nation- 
ally known religious figure. Another 
counsels, “Every Christian should 


possess this translation.” 


Here is « Bible so enjoyable you'll 
pick it up favice as often. Its clear 
simple language makes Bible read- 
ing a rewarding pleasure your whole 
family will want to share. As it 
strengthens your understanding of 
God's Word, it will bring new spir- 
itual joy to you and your loved ones, 


Supplies of the genuine limp leather edition, individ- 
ually boxed, are now becoming available. $10.00, 
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At right: Prentice Presbyterian 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 






Plate and art collectors: Watch these adver- 
tisements. You may want to order plates 
from various Church groups. 








A spiritual reminder 
for your Church 


Beautiful 
KEEPSAKE PLATES 


@ picturing your Church 
@ decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 


@ every Church member will 
want one! 


Each plate pictures your Church 
or Chancel in permanently fired 
single or multi-colored ceramics. His- 
torical data is printed and fired on 
backs of plates. Prices are most 
reasonable. 


Here is a worthwhile project for 
your class, circle or group. Keepsake 
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AWORLD WIDE Art Studios 


m% COVINGTON 10, TENNESSEE 


plates are ideal for anniversaries and 
commemorations of all kinds. They 
make truly appreciated gifts for 
friends and family. For full informa- 
tion about prices and styles, write us 
today. 


For sample plates and details, write: 




























GOING AWAY . . . to school or college this year? 
You'll find a helpful directory on page 36 of this issue. 


I Caught A Lovely Thing Today 


I CauGHt A Lovety THING Topay is designed to 
delight and inspire. A book for the American home — 
incomparable collection of poetic verse and illustration. 


by G. FREDERICK OWEN 








The immortal works of such poets as Eugene Field, William 
Wordsworth, Edgar Guest, William Stidger, and Clara Bern- 
hardt, coupled with superb illustration from painter's brush 
and camera lens form a completed mosaic of infinite beauty. 

In this environment one becomes aware of the fact that 
true greatness is inspired only by spiritual truth as it is 
revealed in the simplicities of life. 


$3.00 at your book store 


































ENJOY PEACE OF MIND 


Through a Remarkable Annuity Plan That 
Enables You To Give and Receive Richly 


Send today for an interesting free booklet that 
tells how you may share in the great work of 
spreading the Gospel throughout the world—at 
the same time receiving a safe, generous, as- 
sured, lifelong income, beginning immediately. 
Today. sure. write THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, Dept. PL-605, 450 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 




























After classes seminarians and families 


The Church in Cuba: 
Seminary by the Sea 


Three Cuban men and a_ young 
woman from Puerto Rico this month will 
comprise the fifth class to graduate from 
a unique seminary, and one in which 
Presbyterians had a large share in estab- 
lishing. The three future ministers and 
one director of Christian education are 
part of the twenty-seven-member stu- 
dent body of the Evangelical Theological 
Seminary of Matanzas, Cuba. 

The seminary observed its fifth anni- 
versary in 1951, having opened in the 
fall of 1946 as a joint venture of the 
Presbyterian and Methodist Churches. 
Both denominations believed that estab- 
lishing separate seminaries would be too 
costly for the number of students. More- 
over, they felt that bringing Cuban 
seminarians to the United States for train- 
ing would deprive the national churches 
of Cuba of valuable assistance which stu- 
dents could give during undergraduate 
days. Two years ago the Episcopal 
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meet on campus, Seminary is on hill overlooking city, beautiful Bay of Matanzas. 


Church of Cuba became a participating 
denomination, although students for that 
church’s ministry had studied previously 
at Matanzas. A number of Baptist semi- 
narians have also been enrolled as well 
as undergraduates from other denomina- 
tions. Each of the three churches respon- 
sible for the support of Matanzas shares 
equally in naming faculty members and 
in raising funds for construction and 
maintenance. 

The first group to enter Matanzas at- 
tended classes in a large, old house which 
had been used as a social work center for 
the Methodist Church. In seven years 
the original building has been enlarged, 

a library and dining hall have been 
er untte d, and additional housing facilities 
for students and faculty have been pro- 
vided. T » teaching sti aff, too, has grown. 
There are now four full-time professors 
and three part-time professors in addi- 
tion to Dr. Alfonso Rodriguez, the presi- 
dent. 

President Rodriguez is the clergyman 
who was in his e: arly forties when he for- 
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sook his career as one of Cuba’s best edu- 
cators to enter the ministry. He was in 
the middle of his own seminary studies 
at Princeton when the Presbyterian and 
Methodist founders of Matanzas de- 
termined that he was to be president of 
the new seminary. 

Although most of the student body 
consists of Cubans, four other countries | 
or territories are currently represented: 
Venezuela, Colombia, Puerto Rico, and 
the United States. Like seminarians else- 
where, Matanzas undergraduates learn 
about the pastorate firsthand on Sundays 
while studying about it during the week. 
Nearly everyone has some _ regular 
preaching assignment. For two months 
during the summer students work inten- 
sively with small mission churches, often 
in rural areas. In addition, they pitch in 
to help keep the seminary grounds in 
good condition. Classes are conducted in 
Spanish — the language of Cuba — al- 
though the use of many textbooks in| 
English makes the students proficient in | 
both languages. 


ONLY $4.45 Postpaid 


In the Voices 
of the Bells | gave 
he speaks to me. 


| hear the old, old song of the 
bells. Hope and peace 

comfort and joy ring out 

to lift my heart from sorrow 


In memory of loved ones 
Give or bequeath your 
church the finest gift—a 

Stromberg-Carlson Carillon 
It captures the denth and 

beauty of cathedral bells 
Pafaacasterertiny Truly 


1 living memorial! 


FREI 101 Selections 
Arranged for Carillon 
Write Stromberg-Carlson 
1225 Clifford 


N.Y 


Company 
Ave Rochester 3 


STROMBERG. CARLSON 
“cll. (2 


“THERE IS NOTHING FINER”* 





~WNonice. FOLDING 
BANQUET ~~? 
so. - 2 oe 


Direct Prices and 
Discounts to 
Churches, 
Schools, 

Clubs 


Hotels, 
Societies 

and all 
Organizations 


WRITE FOR 
Manufactured By CATALOG 


THE “IHonr0oe COMPANY 


64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 


“% *& Four Star Special * * 


MISS AMERICA BROOM 


Thousands of women’s 
groups have found the 
Miss America Broom a 
great money maker. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE TODAY! 
(Will bill later) 


(Sold only through 
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OUR AIM .... is to attract more advertisers 
with useful products and services. YOU CAN 
HELP by suggesting the use of Presbyterian 
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NEWS 


Social Security: 
A Fourth Bill 


For the fourth time during the cur- 
rent session of Congress, a bill has been 
introduced which would extend social 
security coverage to clergymen. The lat- 
est bill is sponsored by Representative 
John E. Fogarty (D., R.I.) and would 
make coverage a voluntary matter. Mr. 
Fogarty said his measure (H. R. 5041) 
is designed to overcome a major objec- 
tion to the three previous bills. It would 
not treat clergymen as employees and 
would make their participation com- 
pletely voluntary, on an individual basis. 

Moreover, the bill would provide that 
a church or religious organization which 
initially approved social security cover- 
age for its clergy would be permitted to 
withdraw from the program after com- 
pletion of a trial period. 

The earlier bills were introduced by 
Representatives Albert Rains (D., Ala.), 
Robert W. Kean (R., N.J.), and John F. 
Shelley (D., Calif.). 

“Coverage of ministers of religion has 
been discussed for several years,” Mr. 
Fogarty said. “Many have talked with 
me about the problem. The difficulty has 
always been working out a satisfactory 
formula. My principal complaint with the 
bills already introduced is their treatment 
of ministers of religion as ‘employees.’ I 
don't like that concept, and I am certain 
that the ministers themselves do not look 
upon themselves as employees in any 
sense. 

“In addition, I am extremely reluctant 
to approve federal legislation which 
treats the income of ministers or priests 
as ‘wages’ within the same context that 
appears in the section of the Internal 
Revenue Code that must be amended to 
extend social security coverage to them.” 
Under the terms of Mr. Fogarty’s bill, 
religious bodies would enter into the 
social security program by presenting a 
statement of waiver of exemption, 
executed by the duly constituted au- 
thorities of the church, district, diocese, 
or denomination. Terms of the proposed 
law provide that only those ministers 
who signed an acceptance of this waiver 
would be covered by it. 

From time to time supplemental state- 
ments of waiver by additional ministers, 
including those newly ordained or com- 
missioned, could be filed. In this way, 
Mr. Fogarty hopes to avoid any com- 
pulsion. Further, he provides that any 
religious group may withdraw its waiver 
of exemption upon two years’ written 
notice, provided it has been in effect for 
at least eight years. This means that in- 
dividuals, churches, or denominations 
can withdraw from Social Security cover- 
age if a ten-year trial proves unsatisfac- 
| tory for any reason. 





Mr. Fogarty’s bill would exempt from 
consideration as “stipend” the value of 
the parsonage furnished a clergyman. It 
also contains a clause making coverage 
under the social security program retro- 
active to January 1, 1951, the date on 
which the Act was extended to cover lay 
employees of religious as well as non- 
profit institutions. 


Women’s Organizations 
Membership Rises 


The biennial membership count of 
women belonging to Presbyterian Wom- 
en's organizations shows a total of 506,- 
923, according to figures released last 
month. The new statistics reveal a gain 
of 24,566 members since 1950. Women’s 
giving also registered a considerable in- 
crease with the total of $2,998,940. Of 
this amount, $1,375,340 was given to 
the Board of National Missions, $1,316,- 
402 to the Board of Foreign Missions, 
and $307,197 to the Board of Christian 
Education. 


Flames Level Church 


Recently fire completely destroyed the 
Community Presbyterian Church, Farm- 
ington, New Mexico (the Reverend Don- 
ald D. Edwards, pastor). At the time of 
the fire, the pastor’s study had recently 
undergone refurnishing, and the recrea- 
tion hall was in the process of being re- 
decorated. 

The congregation of over 250 mem- 
bers is now worshiping in a local theater, 
and nearby churches have arranged to 
accommadate Sunday school activities. 
Plans are in process for the erection of a 
new church building and_ education 
unit, at a cost of over $100,000. 


Historical Symposium 
Set for October 


“Aspects of American Presbyterian- 
ism” will be the theme of a historical 
symposium to be held at Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, on October 2 and 3. The sym- 
posium is to be sponsored by the Presby- 
terian Historical Society of the Upper 
Ohio Valley. 

The common heritage of Presbyter- 
ians U.S.A. and U.S., United Presby- 
terians, and Reformed Presbyterians, will 
be considered. Historians of the Metho- 
dist and Baptist Churches will help 
Presbyterians interpret their past. Drs. 
Gaius J. Slosser, Clifford M. Drury, and 
Lefferts Loetscher will represent Presby- 
terian U.S.A. seminaries; Drs. George A. 
Long and John A. Gerstner, Jr., from 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary, will speak 
for the United Presbyterians. Spokesman 
for the Reformed Church will be Dr. 
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David Carson, of Geneva College. Pres- 
ent also will be Dr. Ernest Trice Thomp- 
gn from Union (U.S.) Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. Dr. Wil- 
liam Warren Sweet, a Methodist, and Dr. 
Kenneth Scott Latourette, a Baptist, will 
appraise Presbyterian contributions to 
education and the world-wide Church. 
In addition, many other prominent 
scholars will take part in the varied pro- 
gram. 

~ Since the dates of the symposium fall 
during World-Wide Communion Week, 
pastors have been urged to hold prepara- 
tory services on Wednesday or Thursday 
in order that they may spend Friday and 
Saturday at the seminary. Registration 
fee. which is $2.00, should be sent to the 
Reverend William Howard Ryall, Pres- 
byterian Historical Society, 731 Ridge 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania. 





Dr. Daniel E. Kerr 


New Huron President 


Dr. Daniel E, Kerr (above), president- 
elect of Huron College, Huron, South 
Dakota, is assuming his administrative 
duties this month, succeeding Dr. George 
F. McDougall, president of that institu- 
tion since 1941, who is retiring. 

Dr. Kerr has served pastorates in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Mediapolis, 
lowa; the Daniels Park Presbyterian 
Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; the First 
Presbyterian Church, Lincoln, Illinois; 
and, since 1951, the First Presbyterian 
Church, Cartha, Missouri. During the 
Second World War Dr. Kerr served as 
a Navy chaplain at Norfolk, Virginia, 
and later went in that capacity to the 
Pacific theater — Japan, India, and the 
Philippines. 
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House of Commons Brings 
Up Colombia Persecutions 


The problem of the persecution of 
Protestants in Colombia has not yet come | 
up on the floor of the United States Con- | 
gress, but last month it was discussed in | 
Britain's House of Commons. 

During the customary “question time” 
in Commons on May 4, Tom Driberg, a 
Laborite Member of Parliament and one | 
of Britain’s leading newspaper colum- | 
nists, addressed Foreign Undersecretary | 
Anthony Nutting. 

Mr. Driberg asked Undersecretary 
Nutting if the latter's attention had been 
drawn to the April 12th attack on York- | 
shire missionary Samuel Heap in Ubate, 
Colombia (see P.L., May 30). The news- 
man M.P. inentioned this case and 
“similar infringements of human and 
legal rights and religious freedom.” He | 
wondered what the British government | 
had done. 

Mr. Nutting told the House that 
Britain had demanded a thorough in- 
vestigation of the “serious, unprovoked 
attack” on Mr. Heap. The Foreign Office 
Secretary added that Britain’s ambassa- 
dor to Colombia had made similar pro- | 
tests in previous cases where the lives 
and properties of British missionaries 
had been involved. He noted at least six 
cases of violence against British na- 
tionals. 

Mr. Driberg also asked if the previous 
protests had had any effect, “because it 
appears judging from the [Heap case] 
that these protests have done nothing to 
improve the situation.” 

This exchange, which received little or 
no mention in U.S. newspapers (the 
New York Times carried only a one- 
paragraph squib), was indicative of an 
awakened interest in Britain about Co- 
lombia. 

PRESBYTERIAN LiFE’s London corre- 
spondent, Shaun Herron, reported last 
month: The matter will not end there. 
There is growing activity in British 
church and political circles over Colom- | 
bia. The persistent campaign of The | 
British Weekly on the Colombian per- | 
secutions has moved church leaders into 
action. Assemblies and lesser courts of 
the churches have brought pressure on 
the Free Church Federal Council and 
the British Council of Churches. The 
Presbyterians have called on Roman 
Catholic Cardinal Griffin and have come 
away dissatisfied. 

The British Council of Churches and 
the World’s Evangelical Alliance both | 
planned to send deputations to the Co- | 
lombian ambassador in May, but he has 
asked them for postponements until 
after the coronation. 

The British Council of Churches has 
just circulated a long document giving 


HARD OF HEARING 


ese you were promised 
the Moon in the 
Magic Transistor 


NOW HERE IT IS BROUGHT 
RIGHT DOWN TO EARTH! 


Thousands of hard of hearing persons 
have thrilled to the hearing wonders 
made possible by the magic Transistor. 
They were promised the moon. Now, out 
of Jamaica, N. Y., comes a bulletin that 
brings the moon right down to earth. 
Scientists of Acousticon have developed 
the world’s first “Transistor” Hearing 
Aid to sell for less than $200.00...only 

74.50. The full meaning of this miracu- 
lous achievement is that you can now 
get the great wonders of the Transistor 
and still save up to $200.00: no “B” 
Batteries, no vacuum tubes, constant 
hearing power with no fading...and 
slashed operating costs, 


This is truly a new world of hearing 
science at an amazingly low cost. Com- 
plete details have been made available 
absolutely FREE in a great, new book- 
let, “THE TRANSISTOR MIRACLE.” 
It is vitally important that you get a 
copy for yourself or for a relative or 
friend. For your FREE copy, you just 
simply send a postcard or a letter to 
ACOUSTICON RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORIES, DEPT. 8-J, P. O. BOX 30, 
JAMAICA, NEW YORK. The supply 
is limited, so write today. 








Effective 
Evangelism: 


The Greatest Work 
In The World 


by George E. Sweazey 


This book fills a long felt need for a 
one-volume work on the whole concep- 
tion and practice of evangelism for the 
local church. It tells what evangelism 
is and what its motives, goals, spiritual 
requirements and message are. 


Out of his years of experience as Secre- 
tary for Evangelism for the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., Dr. Sweazey 
has prepared this definitive handbook 
of modern methods, relating actual 
practices and suggesting definite pro- 
grams usable in the parish church. 


Here is a call to both the layman and 
preacher to make the invitation to 
Christ more effective from first con- 
tacts through the nurture of those who 
have joined the church, Avoiding the 
over-emotionalism which he feels has 
done much damage to the idea and 
practice of evangelization, the tech- 
niques proposed are sound and vital. 

$3.59 

at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 sort the Church ond Cleroy 1903 
cox SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. . 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Act as General Agency fox 
; distribution of the world’s 
leading religious works! 











Nationwide demand _ for 
best-selling ‘‘Hurlbut’s Story of The Bible.”’ Illu- 
minated Bibles, Testaments. Establish your own 
business rendering VITAL Christian Service. WRITE 
for details. FREE Catalog! 
UNIVERSAL HOUSE — ,303$:2,4.*» 5. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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NEWS 


some account of statements made on the 
persecutions by the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council. The next Church to pass a 
strong resolution on the persecution of 
Protestants will be the Welsh Presbyter- 
ian, in June. 

A group of Members of Parliament 
have decided to pursue the matter in 
public, and further questions will be 
asked in the House of Commons. Sources 
in the House say that Members are ad- 
mitting awareness of the aroused pres- 
sure of their constituents. 


The Church in China: 


Survival Predicted 

A veteran of thirty-five years’ mission- 
ary service in China returned to the 
United States recently to report how he 
believes Bibles will help the Church sur- 
vive the present Communist regime. Dr. 
Ralph Mortensen was director of the 
combined work in China of the American 
Bible Society, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and the National Bible 
Society of Scotland. He and his wife were 
among the last Americans allowed to 
leave Shanghai. They had been confined 
within the city limits under strict surveil- 
lance for two years and a day when, 
without explanation, they were given 
permission by the Communists to leave 
the country. 

In an interview, Dr. Mortensen said 
the Communists were more averse to 
missionaries than to western business- 
men, for they feared the missionaries’ 
teachings would change the thoughts of 
the Chinese people. The Bible societies, 
he said, had prepared themselves with 
ample stocks of Bibles prior to the com- 
ing of the Communists. 

“Before the Chinese Communists came 
into power,” he reported, “the Bible 
House in Shanghai feverishly stockpiled 
all the main popular types of Bibles, New 
Testaments, and separate books of the 
Bible. As early as 1948, a missionary 
plane, which we named The St. Paul, 
was chartered to transport tons of Scrip- 
tures to build up the stocks of all outlying 
subagencies throughout China.” These 
stocks, he reported, were at the time of 
his departure being distributed from 
Bible Society subagencies in Mukden, 
Tientsin, Peking, Tsinan, Sian, Lanchow, 
Chungking, Kunming, Hankow, Foo- 
chow, and Canton, as well as from the 
headquarters agency in Shanghai. 

He estimated that enough Bibles were 
in China to take care of the needs of the 
people for the next three years. Dr. 
Mortensen reported that there had been 
no ukase against Bible reading and 
preaching in Christian churches so long 
as the ministers refrained from making 





any comment in their sermons which 


could be construed by the Communists 
as being “political.” 

A churchman, he declared, was eve; 
in peril. He cited the case of a Chinese 
Bible Society secretary in the interior, 
who, largely due to false charges, has 
been under arrest for two years; no word 
from him has ever come through. Also, he 
reported, two former members of the 
board of directors of the China Bible 
Society have been given similar treat- 
ment, with no word about their fate ever 
received. He stated it was his belief that 
the Christian Church in China would go 
underground, if it became necessary, 

“While the China Bible Society has 
sufficient stores of Scriptures for three or 
four years at the present rate of circula- 
tion, it is our duty to expand our work to 
reach more effectively the Chinese who 
are scattered abroad throughout the 
world.” 

The Mortensens predicted eventual 
revolt by the people against their Com- 
munist leaders. They said that the Com- 
munist anti-American propaganda was 
a failure, that while the people gave lip 
service to the Communists, they secretly 
remained unchanged. 

Dr. Mortensen said his chief quarrel 
with the Communist regime was on 
moral grounds. “The Communist totali- 
tarian state in China demands man’s 
highest loyalty, usurping the place of 
God,” he said. Even if there was a slight 
improvement in material things, such as 
the building of large dams and improved 
railway services, he said, this did not 
compensate in his mind for the loss of 
moral law. 


Institute of Theology 
Scheduled for July 


Classes at the Institute of Theology, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, are scheduled for July 
7 to 10, and July 13 to 16, inclusive. The 
opening address, on Monday evening, 
July 6, will be delivered by Dr. Edward 
L. R. Elson, pastor of the National Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D.C. 

The theme of the 1953 Institute is 
“Christian Renewal.” In addition to the 
members of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary faculty, theologians from 
abroad and prominent laymen are in- 
cluded in the Institute faculty. Accom- 
modations are available for a_ limited 
number of married couples and for single 
women. Registration fee, single, is $5.00; 
husband and wife, $7.50. Final date for 
accepting registration is July 1. Registra- 
tions are accepted for the entire time of 
the Institute, or for a single week. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Reverend J. Christy Wilson, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 
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Women in the Church: 


Concert Singer Returns 

Mrs. Rosa Page Welch, widely known 
American concert mezzo-soprano, re- 
tuned to New York recently after seven 
months in Asia, Africa, and the Near 
East. She was sent as an “ambassador of 
good will” by American church women. 
Her trip was sponsored jointly by our 
Board of Foreign Missions, the General 
Department of United Church Women 
of the National Council of Churches, and 
the Disciples of Christ. 

Since last August Mrs. Welch, a resi- 
dent of Chicago, has been giving concerts 
to crowds of church people and others in 
Japan, the Philippines, Thailand, Paki- 
stan, India, Lebanon, Egypt, Africa, and 
Portugal. “We should be mighty proud 
of our Christian missions abroad,” she 
noted. “If it had not been for missions, 
we would not have the respect we have 
today in those countries.” 

If America is to win real friendship 
from the dark-skinned majority of the 
world’s people, however, she urged that 
there be “more colored faces in responsi- 
ble jobs overseas. In every country I 
visited, the first question people always 
asked was about Negro-white relations in 
America.” In Africa, Mrs. Welch added, 
the second question that was asked was, 
“Do Negroes and whites in America go 
to the same church?” 

Some of the questions came from dis- 
tortions of Communist propaganda; some 
from sources like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
the singer said. Noted for her work in 
race relations in this country, Mrs. Welch 
gave realistic answers, citing both the 
problems that exist and the progress that 
has been made toward solving them. 
“But what we really need,” she added, 
“is enough time to be with these people 
and get to know them, as well as letting 
them know us.” 

Mrs. Welch sang at the mass cele- 
bration in the Congo, marking the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Christian 
missions in that country; in Thailand at 
a benefit concert attended by nearly a 
thousand people, including members of 
the royal family and the diplomatic 
corps; in Tokyo at a concert for the bene- 
fit of victims of the Hiroshima bombing 
and at a center for American service per- 
sonnel. 

Her own son, Gale Page, is an Army 
private who was sent to serve in Korea 
while she was abroad. 

Mrs. Welch was received warmly 
everywhere she went. In the Congo, a 
group at a mission station christened her 
“Mama Bonjenje,” the name of the first 
Congolese woman to learn reading and 
writing. In Manila, Protestant women’s 
groups adopted her as “a daughter of the 
Philippines.” 
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Presbyterian U.S., U.S.A. 
Churches Exchange Pulpits 


Early this year an invitation was ex- 
tended the Presbytery of East Hanover 
( Virginia), Presbyterian Church U.S., by 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick er 
Jersey), Presby terian Church U:S.A.., 
undertake an exchange of pulpits. ihe 
program was proposed to help promote 
better understanding between the par- 
ticipating Churches. 

The project, which is taking place on 
seven successive Sundays, began in April 
and will continue until mid- -June. Pres- 
byterian U.S. churches participating are 
the Fairfield, Forest Hill, Grace Cove- 
nant, Third and Westminster Churches 
of Richmond; as well as the churches in 
Amelia and Sandston, Virginia. The 
Presbyterian U.S.A. churches are the 
First Church of New Brunswick; the 
First and Second Churches of Princeton; 
the Bethany and Lawrence Road 
Churches of Trenton; as well as the 
churches in Flemington and Frenchtown, 
New Jersey. 


Princeton Choir Plans 


Summer Tour in Korea 


At the request of the Commanding 
General of the United States Army in 
the Far East, twenty-five members of 
the Princeton Seminary Choir will sing 
this summer in churches, army camps, 
and hospitals in Japan and Korea. 

As previously announced (P.L., Apr. 
4), the choir was scheduling appearances 
in Northeastern United States and 

Canada, for which over 165 invitations 
already had been received. 

Chaplains, special service officers, and 
missionaries have urged the choir to ap- 
pear overseas, and present world condi- 
tions have helped them to decide to 
change their plans. 


St. Paul Colleges Share 


Interfaith Fund 

A grant of $111,300 by the Louis W. 
and Maud Hill Family Foundation of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, has recently been made 
to two Protestant and two Roman Catho- 
lic institutions of higher learning. The 
money will be used for carrying out what 
is believed to be the first joint educational 
venture of its kind. The schools are the 
Hamline University (Methodist); Mac- 
alester College (Presbyterian) ; St. Cath- 
erine and St. Thomas Colleges (Roman 
Catholic), all of St. Paul. 

Of the grant, $94,200 is to be used for 
the establishment of the Louis W. and 
Maud Hill Center of Area Study, and 
$15,000 for an intercollege library. The 
areas to be studied will include the Soviet 
Union, the Middle East, and the Far East. 


GIANT KIDDIE PLAY POOLS 


Hold Up to 8 Children Comfortably 
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PRIVATE SWIMMING 
Poor rs THEIR OWN FOR 
YOUR KLDS TO SPLASH IN. 
Endless fun with all the dif- 
ferent ways they can play— 
cooling carefree frolic in the 
water plus the added joy of 
nome on the broad air-cushioned seat. Made of extra- 

ivy, scuff-proof Vinylite plastic. Electronically sealed, 
ie ak- proof seams. Bright gay color SS ea — a 
like marine scene decorations. 38 gallon wate 
Easy to keep clean, Rot and mildew proof, No ie satereee 
sharp corners. Deflates to small package for easy storare. 
Bullt to last. Free maintenance kit given with each pool, 


LARGER SIZES ALSO AVAILABLE 
54” Dia. a Deep. Over 14 ft. around. Holds 70 gallons, 
Same siz ol nationally advertised at $7.00. Our price 
$4.95 ius 50c shipping or C.O.D., plus postage 
68” Dia. 10” Deep. Over 18 ft. around. Big enough for 
Mom and Dad too. Holds 150 gallons. Same size poo! na- 
16.00. Our price: $8.95 plus 50c¢ 





tionally advertised at 
shipping or C.O.D. age. 
80” Dia., 12” Deep. Over 21 ft. 
Mom and Dad too. Holds 250 gailons. Same size p poet na- 

> plus 


around. Big enough for 


tionally advertised at 820.00. — A acces $12 
50c¢ shipping or C.0.D.. plus — 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE — tt PLAY POOLS 
ARE GUARANTEED” FoR LIFE 
P. J. HILL CO., Dept. S-410 
933 BROAD STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 





ALWAYS MENTION .. . Presbyterian Life 
when making a purchase from one of our ad- 
vertisers. He is interested in knowing about 
your response. 





Family Resorts 





ALOHA MANOR 


Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vermont 
Family Resort Separate Camps 
Children (ages 2-16) 


A practical a experience for all mem- 
bers of the family. By week or season. Bunga- 
lows, rooms. As active or relaxing as desired. 
1 counselor to 3 children. 4 age units. Swim- 
ming, tennis, ny-riding, canoe & mt. trips. 
Riding and golf near. $52-$63 per person weekly. 
(29th season.) Write Harriet € Gulick Pierce or 
REV. & MRS. EUGENE McKINLEY PIERCE 
Marble Collegiate Church 
1 West 29th Street, N.Y.C. (Phone GR 3-0222) 





CAMP SKYLAND 
on Lake Champlain 
A quiet vacation place for all the family. 


Cabins with central dining room. For 
illustrated folder write Wm. J. & Mabel 


K. Norton, Rt. 3, South Hero, Vt. 





Mountain Resort 





For a happy vacation or honeymoon 
come to f 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Owned and operated 83 years by a Presbyterian 
family: catering to a Christian clientele. 
Modern appointments — Delicious meals — Spacious 
grounds — Concrete swimming pool — No bar. 
Write for booklet and rates. 
HAUSER BROTHERS 











5 
BINOCULARS 


(Made im Germany) 
Precision ground lenses and 
center focusing gives exact eye 
adjustment, large 42MM objec- 

es. 18 mile range. 5 


anteed or money $a. died. 

$9555 

oe 3. Cona. ie 
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nd check pet oT PL —" 
CRITERION co., 
NW 331 Church a. 

















New Hearing Aid 
Without Tubes 


Costly B-Battery eliminated! All battery costs 
slashed 80%! Powered by 3 genuine 
Raytheon Transistors! Vacuum tubes ban- 
ished forever! For full information, use 
handy coupon below. No obligation whatso- 


ever. A postcard will do. 
me cee ee ee ee ee ee we ee ee oe oe { 
| Electronic Research Director | 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 3336 
| 2900 West 36th Street, Chicago 32, Il. | 
l Please rush complete facts on new miracle | 
| all-transistor tubeless hearing aid. l 
| _ s MPOTETTITETITICTT ETT TT 
; ROB. ho occa twa cdccusesestecnecess | 
| City GRO. cc ccccse l 
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FOR CHURCHES AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


" FOLDING 


Americal * euauns 


MOST-COPIED BUT NEVER DUPLICATED! 






Extra wide and deep seats 
and backs;reinforcedsteel 
frame. Meta! parts cor- 
rosion-resistant Bonder- 
ized, then 2 coats outdoor 
enamel. Seat styles: 
Formed ply wood OR 
shaped steel or imitation- 
leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


STA INENGLASS) 


WOOD- DECOR: 
WORK CATION 
METALS 2 M 


MARBIS 
UGH TING 
CHANCES 


LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFLY N-J: 



























QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 











TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM - PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


end for folder with mplete 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwaukee 46. Wis., Dept U 


2748 S. 34th St 











LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


FOR CASH 


Dept. PL 


Baker Book House Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


Landing Presbyterian Church 
Sefcik, student pastor), 
Jersey, were 


ways for several years 


as the new group is called. 


the Reverend Warren 


at Princeton Theological Seminary. 


af 
BUTT UTEEL 
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@ Membership rises sharply. Appear- 
ing in the picture above are some of the 
142 new members who have united dur- 
ing the past four months with the Olm- 
stead Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Bronx, New York City (the Reverend 
G. Barrett Rich, 3rd, pastor). This gain 








in membership represents an increase of 
nearly 17 per cent, and brings the total 


| number of members of the congregation 
|to 991. 


It was a direct result of intensive 
effort on the part of the New Life Com- 


| mittee of Olmstead Church. 


A list of parents whose children at- 
tended the Sunday church school, and 
those who attended services but were 
not members, was compiled. A group of 
church members, consisting largelv of 
men, was trained to do the visiting. On 
three successive Sunday nights the group 
met for dinner, after which they made 
calls, in teams of two, on the 200 people 
whose names appeared on the list. 

The New Life Committee is planning 
a similar visitation this coming fall. 


@ Cooperative men’s group begun. 
Last month men of the Leeds Point 
Presbyterian Church (Thomas H. Ca- 
vicchia, student pastor) and the Mays 
(John K. 
both of New 
granted a charter by the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men. 
These two small, independent congrega- 
tions have been cooperating in many 
. The men of each 
church wanted a men’s organization, and 
a decision was reached which culminated 
in the formation of the Lemay Chapter, 


Principal speaker at the service was 
Herbert Ball, 
| teaching fellow in Christian Education 


®@ Institute on Alcoholism. The fourth 
session of the Institute of Scientific 
Studies for the Prevention of Alcoholism 
will be conducted at Loma Linda, Cali. 
fornia, from July 13 to 24. 

The work of the Institute will be con- 
ducted on a graduate level, and will con- 
sist of twenty lectures, twenty discussion 
periods, four seminars, four forums, four 
workshops, and four field trips. Par- 
ticipating in the twelve-day sessions will 
be well-known physicians, judges, edu- 
cators, scientists, clergymen, and social 
welfare workers. Director of the Institute 
will be Dr. Winton H. Beaven, of the 
University of Michigan. 

Additional information concerning the 
institute may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Committee for the Prevention of 
Alcoholism, 6840 Eastern Avenue, N.W,, 
Washington 12, D.C. 





Part of the new members received into the Olmstead Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


@ Work detail. Recently, when the 
U.S.S. Benham (DD 796) docked fora 
few days at San Juan, Puerto Rico, the 
chaplain, Presbyterian John K. Dodge, 
organized a shore work detail. Six mem- 
bers of the crew spent a half day painting 
the operating room and outpatient de- 
eg em of the Presbyterian Hospital in 
San Juan. Before entering the Navy, 
Chaplain Dodge served as a missionary 
1 Alaska for five years. 


@ Outstanding campaign report. From 
61.1 per cent of its Building Funds Cam- 
paign quota at the end of 1952, to 84 
per cent in mid-April, was the stride re- 
ported by the Synod of North Dakota, 
according to Dr. Glenn W. Moore, co- 
director of the Campaign. “This demon- 
strates excellent teamwork and effort on 
the part of the leadership of the Synod, 
and indicates the progress w ‘hich can 
still be made when presbyteries and 
synods seriously pursue the matter,” said 
Dr. Moore. 
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Elder Cyrus W. Carrier (left) receives 
Bible from the Reverend Arthur L. Berger. 


@ Half century of service. Members 
of the congregation of First Presbyterian 
Church, Corfu, New York, recently hon- 
ored Elder Cyrus W. Carrier on the com- 
pletion of fifty years of continuous serv- 
ice as clerk of session. He is also a trustee 
of Genessee Presbytery. 

Mr. Carrier has been a member of the 
First Church for over sixty-eight vears, 
during which time he has sung in the 
choir, taught Sunday school, and been 
active in men’s organizations. Formerly 
a farmer, businessman, and bank presi- 
dent, Mr. Carrier is now in the insurance 
business. 

In og ome of his outstanding rec- 
ord, Mr. Carrier was presented with a 
copy of the Bible by the Reverend Arthur 
L. Berger, pastor of First Church, on be- 
half of the congregation. 


@ Change of address, Last month the 
address of the midwest center of Presby- 
terian Distribution Service was changed 
to 71 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Tlli- 


nois, 


® Yale professor. Dr. Charles W. For- 
man, Presbyterian missionary to India, 
on loan to the National Council of 
Churches, has been appointed assistant 
professor of missions at Yale University. 
He will succeed Dr. Kenneth S. Latour- 
ette, who retires this month. 

Dr. Forman, who was born in India, 
is the son and grandson of Presbyterian 
missionaries. While serving in India, he 
was a professor at the North India United 
Theological College at Saharanpur. In 
1951, Dr. Forman directed a Study Fel- 
low ship conducted by the Boi ird of 
Foreign Missions for a group of selected 
missionaries who made an intensive in- 
quiry into the problems of Christian mis- 
sionaries facing Communism. In 1952, he 
directed a similar project for a group of 
missionaries from several denominations 
under the sponsorship of the National 
Council of Churches. 
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@ Eleven memberships total 609 years. 
Tribute was paid. recently to eleven 
members of Hanover Presbyterian 
Church, Wilmington, Delaware (the 
Reverend Donald Douds, pastor), who 
were members of the congregation for 
fifty years or more. Honored were Miss 
Mary Grandel, 66 years a member of 
Hanover Church; Mr. U. G. Hackett, 52 
years; Mrs. Martha Barton, 62 years; 
Miss Marion Lloyd, 51 years; Mrs. Lucy 
Hibbert, 60 years; Miss Martha Alex- 
ander, 51 years; Mrs. Margaret Robin- 
son, 60 years; Mrs. Louise Kelley, 53 
years; Miss Reba Marion, 51 years; Mr. 
John Reybold, 53 years; and Miss Mar- 
garet Marion, 50 years. 


@ New president takes office. Installa- 
tion services were held last month for Dr. 
Phillips Packer Elliott, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, New 
York, as the <ecently elected president 
of the American Waldensian Aid Society. 
The national organization was addressed 
by Dr. George Peyronel, a professor at 
the University of Milan, Italy, and chair- 
man of the Student Christian Movement 
in that country. Subject of his address 
was, “The Protestant Culture in Italy.” 


@ Minister presented new automobile. 
The members of the congregation of 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Grants 
Pass, Oregon, recently presented their 
pastor, the Reverend J. Alfred Marquam, 
with a new automobile. In accepting the 
gift, Mr. Marquam suggested that since 
he had served in the parish for seven 
years, an appropriate name for the auto- 
mobile would be “Rachel.” 


@ Women’s communion breakfast. Ap- 
proximately 100 women attended a re- 
cent communion service, followed by 
breakfast, at the Church of the Cove- 
nant, Boston, Massachusetts (the Rev- 
erend William Henry Denny, pastor). 
Although four communion breakfasts 
were previously held each year for the 
men of the church, this was the first one 
held for women. Four women, members 
of the Board of Deacons and the Con- 
sistory, served the sacraments. 


@® Mobile unit presented. Last month 
dedication services were held at the Ab- 
ington Presbyterian Church, Abington, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend John Ma- 
gill, D.D., pastor), when the Reverend 
John H. Sinclair, missionary to Vene- 
zuela, was presented with a Chevrolet 
carry-all. The unit was a gift from seven 
churches which support Mr. and Mrs. 
Sinclair, who are now on furlough. It is 
completely equipped with the most mod- 
ern apparatus for audio-visual education 
and evangelism —a_ generator, three 
screens, and public address system. 


For 
Your 


Organization or Group 


Easy toRaise$50to$SO0O0with 
New Anna Elizabeth Wade Plan 


No Money Needed Dollars pile up almost like 


magic for yourOrganization, 
Take 60 Days to Pay Society, or Club treasury, on 


easy sales of the wonderful 
new line of famous Anna 
Elizabeth Wade Household 
and Personal Products— 
everyday necessities that 
everyone buys. Bigger-than- 
ever profits—valuable Extra 
Gifts too—on easier-than-ev- 
er-to-sell products. Order on 
credit — we trust you. Pay 
after goods are sold and 
profits are in your treasury. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


We have more than 40 years suc- 
cess helping organization and 
clubs to raise money for their 
worthy needs. Let us help you 
too! Mail coupon for détails now. 
ANNA ELIZABETH WADE 
14286 Tyree St., LYNCHBURG.VA. 


MONEY 
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ANNA ELIZABETH WADE 
1428 Tyree St., LYNCHBURG, VA. < 
Please rush complete details of your easy money-rais- 
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METALS + TOOLS 
DESIGNS + SUPPLIES 
FREE DIRECTIONS 


A one-stop mail order service for buyers of handicraft 
metals, tools, designs, and supplies. Guaranteed qual- 
ity materials immediate service. Free delivery on 
cash sales. 


FREE PRICE LIST sent on request. Write today. 


HUBBELL METALS INC. 
Dept. PL-1 ¢ 2817 Laclede « St. Louis 3. Mo. 


ADVERTISERS will be pleased to send you 


complete information about their products. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


Do you have a book-length manuscript you want pub- 
lished? Learn about our unusual plan whereby your book 
can be published, promoted and distributed on a pro- 
fessional basis. We consider all types of work. New 

authors welcome. For — information, write for val- 
uable booklet PL. It’s fre 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 





In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
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Your Board of Foreign Missions encourages national 
churches to assume full responsibility and leadership 
in overseas work. Recent events in the Philippines 
reveal the degree of success which this new policy 
has had so far. 

Dr. Leopoldo T. Ruiz was inaugurated president 
of Silliman University on April 6. The fourth president 
of this outstanding Presbyterian-founded educational 
center, Dr. Ruiz is the first nonmissionary and first 
Philippine national to hold the office. He succeeds Dr. 
Arthur L. Carson, Presbyterian missionary. 

A 1916 graduate of Silliman, Dr. Ruiz studied at 
Yale, Columbia, and California, and holds a doctor’s 
degree in sociology from the University of Southern 
California. A former YMCA secretary, he has taught 
sociology at three colleges in the Philippines. He has 
served with the U.S. Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, and at the time of his election to the presidency 
of Silliman he was consul of the Philippine Republic 
in Chicago. 

Two others, holding leading positions in the 
Church, participated officially in the inauguration. 
Dr. Leonardo G, Dia, general secretary of the United 
Church of Christ in the Philippines, administered 
the oath of office. Mr. Mateo F. Occena, first non- 
American to hold a headquarters position in our 
Board of Foreign Missions, represented the Board. 
Mr. Occena is secretary for the Philippines, Thailand, 
and Indonesia. 

Congratulations came from Philippine President 
Quirino, from former Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States Carlos Romulo, and other governmental 
and education officials. President Quirino said, “The 
inauguration of a Filipino as president of Silliman is 


Philippine Leaders Head Silliman, Union Seminary 





in keeping with . . . the invaluable contribution this 
Christian center of learning has been making to the 
building of our young nation.” 

All the messages indicated widespread enthusiasm 
and approval of electing nationals to positions of 
church leadership. 

At commencement on April 7, Silliman graduated 
343 persons. Of these 220 received the bachelor’s 
degree, 108 the associate in arts, and five the master’s 
degree. 

In another move in the same direction, a Philippine 
citizen, the Reverend Benjamin I. Guansing, has been 
elected president of the Union Theological Seminary, 
Manila, to succeed Presbyterian missionary Albert 
J. Sanders. Five American mission boards support the 
seminary. 

Mr. Guansing was educated in evangelical schools 
and at the University of the Philippines. He received 
a master’s degree from Columbia University and the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity from Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, where he is now completing 
work for his doctorate. 

President of Philippine Christian College at Ma- 
nila is Dr. Emilio M. Javier, a lawyer with the Doctor 
of Jurisprudence degree and an active layman of the 
United Church of Christ in the Philippines. This 
church-sponsored institution, which receives annual 
grants from Presbyterian and Methodist Boards, has 
a current enrollment of some 800, including ele- 
mentary and high-school departments. 

More and more the large congregations of the 
United Church of Christ in the Philippines are calling 
national pastors, men thoroughly trained and com- 
mitted to the evangelization of their own land. 





At inaugural dinner for Silliman president are (left to right): Miss Frances Thompson, a trustee of the 
university; Bishop Leonardo G, Dia, general secretary of the Church of Christ in the Philippines; Mr. 
Occena of the Board of Foreign Missions; Dr. Ruiz, new Silliman president; and Dr. Carson, former head. 
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In this forum, writers submit a personal point of 
view for the consideration of PrespyTeRiaN LIFE 
readers, The opinions presented do not necessarily 


in my Opinion 


An informal forum for ideas about the Church 


Creative Borrowing 
By Elton Trueblood 
Professor of Philosophy at Earlham College, author, lecturer 


Denominations are here to stay, at 
least for a long time. Anyone who has 
worked very much with nondenomina- 
tional enterprises is keenly aware of the 
enormous strength which lies in denomi- 
national lovalty. We are rightly grateful 
lor our city councils of churches, which 
often perform tasks which could not 
otherwise be performed, but the loyalty 
which most Christians feel to these coun- 
cils is slight. Personally | am glad that 
the world has such groupings as Pres- 
byvierians and) Baptists and Episcopa- 
lians, because | believe the Christian 
cause goes forward more vigorously in 
this way. A loyalty may be either too 
narrow or too broad, so narrow as to be 
restrictive, so broad as to be practically 
meaningless. Pragmatically the denomi- 
nation, as we normally understand it, is 
about right. 

if we proceed on the hypothesis 
that denominational groupings are here 
to stay, at least for a good while, what 
is the right relationship between these 
eroupings becomes a significant ques- 
tion. Obviously it is not a_relation- 
ship of mutual distrust or of Competition, 
The field of those untouched by the de- 
mands of the gospel is so large that there 
need be no competition at all. Even 
When all of us do all we can, the area of 
practical paganism is still immense, 
What, then, is the desirable middle- 
eround between amalgamation on the 
one hand and rivalry on the other? This 
ground is that of creative borrowing. By 
Creative borrowing Fo mean a situation 
in Which each denominational group 
frankly and gratefully takes over, for its 
own use, some practice which another 
denomination has proved to be valuable. 

\ great deal of this creative borrow- 
ing is already going on, For instance, in 
many denominations there is a grateful 
aeceptance of the Every Man Plan as 
originally developed and tested by the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men. 
This is as it should be, for certainly 
Presbyterians have no copyright on 


the plan or any desire to monopo- 
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lize it. If it works well in one part 
of Christ's Kingdom, all are delighted to 
have it tried in other parts. In a similar 
way the svstem of retreats, first devel- 
oped in a few groups, such as the Meth- 
odists, has been widely copied by others. 
It is now standard practice, in retreats, 
for complete silence to be observed dur- 
ing the period after an evening meeting 
and up to the end of breakfast the follow- 
ing morning. 

Now we must undertake deliberately 
the poliey of adopting what is good in 
other movements, providing it will fit 
our system. Thus, we may well adopt 
the practice, developed by men in the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, of 
teaching a group to sit silently in one 
room for an hour while all read privately 
the same passage of Scripture, This ex- 
perience, simple as it sounds, may be 
highly creative and is easy to attempt. 
And we should consider the adoption of 
much more ambitious undertakings, like 
that of the Mormons in expecting young 
men to give a year, without compensa- 
tion, to missionary work before settling 
down to regular careers. This Mormon 
practice is so successful and so benefi- 
cent that it is hard to understand why it 
has not already been widely copied. 
Some may plead practical difficulties, but 
these difficulties have not deterred the 
Mormons. Nearly all of the men who are 
active leaders among the Latter-day 
Saints today are persons who had such 
volunteer missionary service in their 
early manhood. 

My chief reason for writing this 
article is to suggest possible borrowings 
from my own group, the Quakers. I feel 
impelled to do this because I stand in 
what is essentially a middle-ground, On 
the one hand, I am a lifelong Quaker, as 
my ancestors have been for more than 
two centuries; but, on the other hand, 
my vocation leads me to mingle con- 
stantly with Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Lutherans, 
and many more, I find I can learn from 
all of these and thank God for their wit- 


represent the views of the editors or of any Church 
Board or agency. Manuscripts are selected on the 
basis of relevancy to the current life of the Church. 


ness. At the same time the others might 
learn from our three hundred years of 
highly significant experience as a Chris- 
tian body. We do not want to keep what 
is precious to ourselves as Quakers; we 
hope it will be borrowed and that the 
borrowing may be truly creative, I am 
glad to suggest four Quaker practices 
which I recommend for adoption among 
others. 

The first Quaker practice recommend- 
ed for adoption is silence. All Christians 
know of the Quaker emphasis on silent 
waiting, but few profit by it in the least. 
Some liturgical services announce a 
“moment of silence,” but it is usually so 
momentary as to be almost unrecogniz- 
able. Now we must stress the fact that 
a mere pause is only a gesture and does 
not provide anything of what Quakers 
have so long found precious. If we had 
more courage to try it, we might find that 
many people would be immensely grate- 
ful for an occasional cessation of sound. 
A great company of worshipers in ab- 
solute silence before the Living God is 
one of the grandest sights in all the 
world. It does not need to be so rare. 

Many will suppose that silence is 
meaningful only to the initiated or the 
practiced, but this is not necessarily 
true. Our Quaker meeting at Amsterdam, 
during the World Council of Churches 
in 1948, was attended by at least five 
hundred persons with no experience of 
corporate silence at all, but this inexperi- 
ence seemed no barrier to an experience 
universally conceded to have been mar- 
velous. During the last few days I have 
attended a silent meeting held in a 
Presbyterian church and sponsored by a 
local layman. The men who attended 
appeared to be most grateful, even 
though the experience was new. They 
were grateful partly because the experi- 
ence was new; they were tired of talk. 
I see no reason why many Presbyterian 
churches should not organize silent 
meetings, particularly early on Sunday 
mornings. A variety of offerings in wor- 
ship on Sunday mornings might be deep- 
ly appreciated by members and _at- 
tenders. 

A second Quaker practice recom- 
mended for adoption is that of the 
universal ministry. This was one of the 
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revolutionary ideas which emerged in the 
seventeenth century, when Quakerism 
was being born, and it is still rev- 
olutionary. It is a frank and thorough 
acceptance of the priesthood and prophet- 
hood of every believer, a conscious at- 
tempt to recover the practice of primi- 
tive Christianity. Friends have never 
demonstrated this powerful idea with 
absolute fidelity or thoroughness, but 
the very existence of the idea has been 
extremely beneficent. Even though we 
do record the fact that some Friends 
have an unusual gift in the ministry, 
we do not thereby deny the responsi- 
bility of other members, both men and 
women, Many of the most effective hu- 
man instruments of the gospel among 
Friends have been of the female sex, 
because Friends have taken seriously the 
idea that the Light of Christ dwells in 
women quite as truly as it dwells in men. 

Insofar as the revolutionary idea 
of the ministry of the laity is taking hold 
in our time, and beginning to produce 
important changes, the idea of the min- 
istry long cherished by Quakers is mere- 
ly being adopted. The point is that 
Quakers have no copyright on the idea. 
The more it spreads the better we are 
pleased. 

A third practice recommended for 
general adoption in other Christian cir- 
cles is that of the occasional separation 
of men and women, The purpose of this 
separation in early Quakerism was to 
demonstrate equality, in that women 
should be given opportunity to consider 
the matters which chiefly concerned 
them, just as men should be given oppor- 
tunity to consider their particular affairs. 
Later the shutter between the two sides 
of the ancient meetinghouse would be 
raised and all could worship God to- 
gether. 

Some appreciation of such a practice 
has arisen in many denominations in the 
growth of men’s and women’s move- 
ments, but it can be carried further with 
profit. Recently in a large Congregational 
church, on the night set aside for the 
regular church dinner, two dinners were 
served instead of one, the men and 
women dining separately, With about six 
hundred persons present for the evening, 
the two gatherings, with their separate 
discussions, were far more profitable than 
one larger gathering would have been. 
An excellent device during a conference 
is to have separate meetings for men and 
women followed by a joint meeting, after 
a break. By such means more persons 
have a chance to participate, and the real 
tasks of the Kingdom may be more per- 
tinently envisaged. 

A fourth Quaker practice which we 
are glad to offer for adoption is the de- 
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votional use of queries. These are search- 
ing questions, with which contemporary 
Quakers are very familiar, because the 
queries are read periodically. Originally 
the queries were produced merely to 
elicit factual information, but with the 
growth of experience it was realized that 
they had a powerful use in stirring the 
conscience. The usual practice today is 
that someone reads each query slowly 
and then pauses for a considerable time 
while each listener has an opportunity 
to try to answer in the intimacy of his 
own heart. The following are modern 
queries, in the spirit of the traditional 
ones but not identical with them, and 
made for use in this article. I hope some 
readers will try the experiment of using 
them in private or corporate devotions. 


1. Are you now putting into practice 


the convictions you already have, with. 
out waiting for more? 


2. Are you really concerned for the 
welfare of those about you? Do yoy 
watch for the lonely and _ perplexed? 


3. Do you pray every day for more 
light, in the firm faith that your prayer 
will make a difference? 


4, Do you sincerely believe that there 
is no human situation which cannot be 
turned into victory by faith and the 
grace of God? 


5. Are you learning to discipline your 
time so that you have time for people, 
yet do not fritter away your day in 
trivial pursuits? : 

6. Are you determined, whatever your 
belief, that your life will not be wasted? 


“Is the Kremlin more powerful than God?” 
By Kirby Page 


Author, lecturer, pacifist leader 


Was Pontius Pilate mightier than 
Jesus? Is the Kremlin more powerful 
than God? The universe being what it is 
and human nature being what it is, 
which possesses more survival value: 
evil or good, hate or love, aggression or 
meekness? In seeking answers, two views 
of the universe must be considered, that 
of a Communist dictator and that of 
Jesus Christ, the materialistic and the 
spiritual. 

Dialectic materialism maintains that 
there is no God, no reality in religion, 
no power of the spirit; and that the 
universe is materialistic, history is de- 
termined by economic factors, physical 
force is decisive in human affairs. For 
two centuries Russian revolutionists 
have maintained that men of privilege 
and power never give up peaceably, 
that the workers will enjoy as much 
freedom and well-being as they are able 
to seize and hold. The final decisions 
are made by material power, economic 
and military. Thus, the Communist lead- 
ers sav that revolution is the order of 
the day, that the workers must seize and 
hold, with whatever degree of physical 
force may be required. So the Soviet 
Union is heavily armed and bent upon 
waging world revolution. Its leaders as- 
sume that the outcome will be deter- 
mined by comparative force, economic 
power, and armed violence. That is the 
nature of the universe, they say. 

But belief in the decisiveness of physi- 
cal force is not confined within the bor- 
ders of Soviet Russia, or to Communist 
circles. Widespread indeed is the con- 
viction that only by military power can 


the aggression of Russia be stopped. 
Multitudes of people agree with Win- 
ston Churchill that only the American 
atomic bomb has saved mankind from 
being engulfed by Russian Communism, 
Our federal budget reveals the faith by 
our people in military power. Year by 
year we have fifty billion dollars’ worth 
of confidence in military might as the 
necessary way of dealing with the Soviet 
Union. 

So one side lives by faith in military 
power as the instrument of bringing 
about revolutionary changes, while the 
other side lives by faith in military 
power as the means of preventing these 
revolutionary changes from being made 
by violence. Faith in aggressive violence 
is matched by faith in defensive vio- 
lence. The policies of both armed 
camps are determined by confidence in 
military power. 

Over against all this is the convic- 
tion that the universe is spiritual and 
that spiritual power is the mightiest of 
all forces. In the beginning God, the 
supreme spiritual Being, created a moral 
universe and endowed man with all the 
faculties needed to live responsibly as 
a free, moral agent. So essential is the 
power of choice to character and to 
membership in the Kingdom of love that 
even God himself stands respectfully 
before human freedom, knocking at the 
door, seeking entrance, but never batter- 
ing down the door. Never does God 
treat man as a slave, a puppet, an au- 
tomaton, an automatic typewriter. 

The spiritual interpretation brings 
with it a conviction that since man is 
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formed in the image of God and _ pos- 
sesses the endowment needed for mem- 
bership in the Kingdom of love, he is 
able to respond to the loving appeal of 
God. In every man there is that of God, 
as the Quakers say. The mightiest power 
in the universe is the power of God 
to change the human heart. Because of 
his very nature, man is convertible, 
transformable, redeemable. 

Thus, evil can be overcome with good. 
There is more melting power in love 
and mutual aid than in hatred and 
vengeance. Persistent and heroic good- 
will is a mighty magnet drawing into 
expression latent concern for the com- 
mon good. Forgiveness and eagerness 
for reconciliation weaken antagonisms 
and diminish belligerency. The hope of 
overcoming evil resides in power to bring 
about changes in attitudes and relation- 
ships. Evildoers may temporarily be re- 
strained by threats and by forcible 
action, but these are little.more than 
poultices over festering sores. The Be- 
atitudes reveal the spirit of the new 
heart and the Sermon on the Mount 
points the way to the new society. Man 
really is a convertible creature, with 
great powers of response to goodwill 
and loving behavior. 


It is apparent that evil cannot be 
overcome easily and automatically. The 
impact of goodwill must be sustained 
in the face of vigorous opposition and 
at considerable risk. The way of love 
is the way of the Cross. The spirit of 
meekness to be convincing must be 
persistent at great cost. The attitude of 
forgiveness must be displaced constantly 
in the face of many rebuffs. Willingness 
to be persecuted for righteousness’ sake 
is required of those who walk the way 
of Jesus. The suffering of the innocent 
for the guilty, the power of vicarious 
sacrifice, is a mighty instrument in the 
hands of God for the transformation 
of evildoers. Goodness, when revealed 
dimly and expressed timidly, is no match 
for evil. Alternate expressions of good- 
will and hatred cannot change evildoers. 
To be a loyal follower of the Prince of 
Peace, a man must take up his cross 
and walk in the footsteps of our crucified 
Lord. Evil is too weak to overcome 
evil; faint-hearted goodness is too frail; 
only radiant and valiant goodness can 
root out evil. 

Time is required if evil is to be 
overcome by good. Human freedom is 
real and stubborn. The evildoer does 
not always open the door promptly 
when God knocks and keeps on knock- 
ing. Love is a mighty solvent of wrong- 
doing, but it must be sustained. 
Forgiveness possesses great melting 
power, but it may have to be repeated 
seventy times seven. Suffering may be 
required to the point of crucifixion. As 
much courage and a higher quality is 
required to overcome evil with good 
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than to resist it with more evil. 

Time in this life may be too short 
for the conquest of evil. Thus, faith in 
immortality is an gssential part of the 
Christian way. God can be trusted in 
this world and in the life to come. The 
human spirit does not perish, but merely 
moves from one room to another room 
in our Father’s home. It was the intens- 
ity of this expectation that fortified the 
early Christians for deeds of valor and 
sacrificial devotion to their Lord. 

All this is constantly being preached 
throughout Christendom and sung in 
hymns by countless worshipers. This is 
a spiritual universe, and now abideth 
faith and hope and love, and the greatest 
of these is love—or is it? The question 
arises when the faith of Christians is 
observed in our behavior about what we 
really trust. Is God’s way really more 
powerful than the way of a Hitler or 
Stalin? Is material power mightier than 
spiritual power? Is evil stronger than 
good? 

If we are with consistency as Chris- 
tians to put our trust in military power, 
we must believe that the way of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons is God’s way for 
us under prevailing conditions, and say 
sadly that even he does not know a 
better way for us now; or we must con- 
fess that God’s way is not sufficiently 
powerful for us as we face the ruthless 
might of Communism. Much is at stake 
in the answer we give through our ac- 
tions. 

How do we behave when we trust 
God and place our confidence in spirit- 
ual power? What is our Lord’s way of 
dealing with Soviet Russia? When we 
believe that God is actually stronger 
than Russian Communism, what do we 
do? Let me summarize my convictions: 


1. We must look with recognition 
upon the Russian leaders and people. 
They also are spiritual creatures, formed 
in the spiritual image of God, candidates 
for membership in the Kingdom of God, 
with latent powers of response to the 
pulling power of love. They are children 
of our Father and all of us are brothers. 


2. We must love our enemies with 
self-giving compassion and_ confront 
them with continuing evidence of good- 
will toward them. 


3. We must face with them the con- 
viction that they, like ourselves, can be 
converted by spiritual power, and their 
policies, like our policies, can be 
changed. 


4. We must not make an exception 
in their case and say that they are be- 
yond the reach of God’s power, that 
they are so steeped in the philosophy 
of materialism and so encased by their 
aggressive behavior there is no hope of 
their conversion. 


5. Recognizing Malenkov and his com- 
rades as our fellow-sinners, and con- 
fessing our own guilt, we must endeavor 
to be less unworthy channels through 
which God’s power may flow in a con- 
tinuing impact upon them. 


6. Through our government and 
through the United Nations, we must 
persistently seek the cooperation of So- 
viet leaders in a minimum four-point 
program: (a) using diplomacy as an in- 
strument of reconciliation, rather than 
as a means of obtaining advantages for 
our side in the cold war; (b) stupendous 
efforts to abolish hunger from the earth, 
to conquer disease, and to help peoples 
everywhere to help themselves to a good 
life; (c) simultaneous and _ successive 
steps toward disarmament taken rapidly 
before the race of armaments plunges 
mankind into utter ruin; (d) getting the 
United Nations out of the war business 
and strengthening its peace - making 
functions until it is transformed into 
effective federal world government. 


7. In the meantime, we must persist in 
declaring the judgment that the method 
of war is sinful rebellion against the holy 
will of God for us now and evermore. 


8. We must accept the responsibilities 
of citizenship in a democracy and en- 
deavor to persuade our fellow citizens 
and our government to stop the war 
in Korea immediately and throw the full 
weight of our national power into the 
waging of world peace in ways that are 
pleasing to God. We must spend money, 
resources, and energies on a scale com- 
parable to efforts put forth in prepared- 
ness for war. 


9. We must no longer be parties to 
the betrayal of mankind with the belief 
that preparedness for total war and the 
waging of armed conflict can protect 
life and property or long preserve human 
freedom, when the evidence is cumu- 
latively inescapable that total war means 
destruction, massacre, and desolation be- 
yond human understanding. 


10. We must pray without ceasing, for 
ourselves individually, for our govern- 
ment and other governments of the 
nations. Having done all that God’s 
power enables us to do, we may confi- 
dently leave the results in his just and 
loving hands. 


All this is made more relevant by 
the recent statement of Premier Malen- 
kov that “at present and in the future 
there is no troublesome or unsolved 
question which cannot be solved by 
peaceful means.” It would be folly to 
assume that this is merely a trick to 
delude us. We must behave in such 
ways as will strengthen his will to peace- 
ful settlement of all disputes. 
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«Getting Life 


Focused 


Number six in the series: 
The Beatitudes—A Recipe for Happiness 


“Blessed are the pure in heart: 


for they shall see God.” 
(Matthew 5:8) 


By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 


“Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God” (Matthew 5:8). 


This beatitude deals with the most 
profound desire of the human heart. Job 
expressed the agony of this desire for 
all humanity, “Oh that I knew where 
I might find him!” At some time, every 
intelligent person asks, What is God? 
What is he like? What is my relation 
to him? Is he interested in me? What 
does he want me to do? After all, what 
is the meaning of my existence? 

There are no more fundamental ques- 
tions than these. Actually, they all are 
one. There are people who think they 
are not interested in God, until the 
tragedies and crises of life come. Then 
they are more interested in God than 
anything else. They ask, Why did God 
let this happen to me? Why this? Why 
that? 

The irreligious pose as being above 
such questions, and call them silly. 
These people are not more intelligent 
than others; they simply refuse to face 
the most crucial question of life. Some- 
one said, “The irreligious life is the 
negligent life”; it makes no attempt to 
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keep life in order, Like a badly kept | 


house, everything is in a general mess. 
When life “falls in,” the irreligious per- 
son has no answer to the questions that 
are mortally important. When God is 
absent from life, nothing satisfies the 
human heart. “Deep calleth unto deep’; 
the abyss of man’s need yearns for the 
depths of God’s grace. In this beatitude, 
Jesus tells how God can be found. 


What does it mean 
to be pure in heart? 


In the Bible, the heart refers to the 
moral nature of man. The heart is more 
than the seat of our emotions. It in- 
cludes our will, our intelligence, our 
emotions. To be pure in heart is to be 
free from mixed motives. It is to be 
free from the civil war in our soul be- 
tween good and evil, between our 
loyalty to Christ and our devotion to 
our own willful self-interest. Purity of 
heart is to integrate all of life around 
our loyalty to Jesus Christ as our Lord. 

The New Testament expresses the 
idea in many ways. Jesus contrasted a 
“single” eye with an “evil” eye (Mat- 
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The brand new book of 23 tested, 


adaptable plans for happy “eating 
meetings’ — showing in specific detaii 
just what to do and how to do it. Clever 
line drawings indicate a variety of ways 
to make invitations, program covers, 
etc.—and there are entertainment fea- 
tures that fit each dinner or banquet 
theme. For club, school, church, or 
home — an invaluable guide to good 
food, good fun, and good fellowship. 
Some of the Plans 
Progressive Dinner — Sweethearts 
Around the World — Dream Dinner — 
Flower Garden Banquet — Football 
Banquet Harvest Dinner. 


$1.95 at your bookstore 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


Getting Life 
Focused 


Number six in the series: 


Che Beatitudes—A Recipe for Happiness 


“Blessed are the pure in heart: 


for they shall see God.” 


(Matthew 5:8) 


By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 


‘Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
" shall Ta Cod” Vatthe tl 5:8 


This beatitude deals with the most 


profound ar sire of tha Tivunnaeny heart Job 
\pressed the agony of this desire for 
| lammanitw. “Oh that T knew where 
I might find him!” At some time. every 
intelligent person asks. What is God? 
What is he like? What is mv relation 
> him? Is he interested in me? What 
es he want me to do? After all, what 
s the me aning of mv existence? 

Phere 


nS th ih the a. 


reno more fundamental ques- 
Actually, they all are 
Phere are people who think thes 
until the 
Phen 
more interested in God than 
They ask Why did Cod 
let this happe n to me? Why this? Whi 


that? 


re not interested in’ God 


wedies ind. crises of life CO 
they are 


ini\ thing ( Isc 7 


Phe irreligious pose as being above 
such questions, and call) them. silly. 
These people are not more intelligent 
than others: they simply refuse to face 
the most crucial question of life. Some- 
“The irreligious life is the 


it life”: 


One said 


neglice 


it makes no attempt to 


June 13. 1933 


ht order Like 


keep lite 
house, evervthing is in a general mess. 
When life “falls in 
son has no answer to the questions thiat 
When Cod is 


nothing satisfies the 


ae badly hep 
the irreligious per 
are mortally important 
absent from. life 
human heart “Deep ¢ alleth unto de ep 

the abvss of mans need vearns for the 
le pths of God's grace. In this beatitude, 


Jc sus tells how God can be found, 


What does it mean 


to be pure in heart? 


In the Bible. the heart refers to the | 


moral nature of man 


The heart is more 
than the seat of our emotions. It in 
cludes our will, our intelligence. om 
emotions. To be pure in heart is to be 
free from mixed motives. It is to be 
free from the civil war in our soul be 
tween good and evil. between om 
lovaltv. to Christ and our devotion to 
our own willful self-interest. Purity of 
all of life around 
our lovaltv to Jesus Christ as our Lord. 


The New 


idea in many wavs. Jesus contrasted a 


heart is to inte orate 
Testament CXPTesses the 


“single” eve with an “evil” eve 
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PIPE ORGAN 

It's YOUR GUARANTEE 
of complete satisfaction 
The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, trom pipe 


fitting cach specific musical need. . yet its cose 
is comparable with imitative instruments 


This is a custom-built organ, 


Thousands of these superb all-electric action 
Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere. 
CON Ut will pay you to write for detailed PH 
descriptive booklets, showing many fine ) 
examples, cach with helpful suggestions 
in the selecting of a pipe organ. 
PLEASE WRITE DEPT. PL 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 


HIGHLAND, 


= ca 
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BLIND 
BOY 
FINDS 
LIGHT 





This Afritan boy, the first student 
to appear at a new Christian school 
for the blind in East Africa, might 
have been condemned by his blind- 
ness to a life of begging in the streets, 
filled with poverty as well as mental 


and spiritual emptiness. 


But a new day of light for the mind 
and heart and training for economic 
independence has dawned for this 
boy and many others in the more 
than 30 Christian schools aided by 
the John Milton Society in the over- 
seas Mission fields of Africa and Asia 
where two-thirds of the world’s blind 


live. 


As the official agency of the Prot- 
estant Churches of the United States 
and Canada, the Society serves the 


blind here at home also. 


Jesus said: “‘Even as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my 


brethren ye have done it unto me.” 


You can help! Fill in the form 


below and mail it today. 





John Milton Society for the Blind 
156 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 

In gratitude for my sight, | gladly 
enclose $__ to be used in your 


world wide work for the blind. 


Name — 





Address__ 





PL 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


thew 6:22-23). The striking point is 
that if the eye is not single, he does 
not call it double but evil. It became 
evil when its interest was divided be- 
tween treasures on earth and in heaven. 
Food and clothing become more im- 
portant than character, things than life. 
It is true that we cannot serve God and 
mammon, but we can serve God with 
mammon. 

Jesus said, “The light of the body 
is the eye.” If the eye is single, the 
whole body is full of light; if the eye 
is evil, divided in its loyalty, the whole 
body is full of darkness. A divided heart 
beclouds one’s vision. What should have 
been light, becomes darkness. “If there- 
fore the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness” (Matthew 
6:23). 

No light at all is better than perverted 
light. It was perverted light which made 
Israel reject salvation in Christ: “I bear 
them record that they have a zeal of 
God, but not according to [full] knowl- 
edge. For they, being ignorant of God’s 
righteousness, and going about to estab- 
lish their own [kind of] righteousness, 
have not submitted themselves unto 
the righteousness of God” (Romans 
10:2-3). In these words, Paul was diag- 
nosing his own former mistakes, as well 
as those of his own people. 

Jesus also said that to be neutral is 
to be hostile: “He that is not with me 
is against me” (Matthew 12:30). No 
army can tolerate a soldier who is loyal 
only a part of the time, and serves the 
enemy the rest of the time. There is no 
room in the Kingdom of heaven for 
part-time Christians: “No man, having 
put his hand to the plow, and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God” 
(Luke 9:62). To drive a straight furrow, 
the plowman must look forward, not 
backward. 

A double-minded man is disqualified 
for all effective living; he is unstable in 
all his ways; he is driven and tossed by 
levery changing wind of circumstance 
| (James 1:6-8). Even his prayers are 
| futile, for half-hearted prayers are not 
answered by God. It is the pure in heart 
|who see God. 





What does it mean 
to see God? 
| It means more than seeing God in 
| heaven by-and-by. There is a sense in 
which we can see God in this life. The 
psalmist could see the glory of God in 
the heavens; the prophet could see God 
in the unfolding events of history. 
Events, which looked like defeat for 
God’s people, were his preparation for 
advancing his cause on a wider front. 
The dispersal of Israel was God's prep- 
aration to evangelize the earth. The 
conquests of Alexander provided the 





world with one language, so the Gospel 
could be preached to the civilized world, 
The Romans suppressed piracy and built 
good roads, so a few defenseless dis. 
ciples could safely and quickly carry 
the good tidings over the empire. The 
persecution of the early Christians jn 
Jerusalem scattered them everywhere to 
preach the Good News. 

These are significant ways of seeing 
God, but there is a yet more significant 
way: seeing him in the Holy of Holies 
of our own soul as we worship him. 
Job said, “I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear; but now mine eye 
seeth thee.” Too many of us have only 
heard about God. ’ 

Seeing God does not have to be some 
sort of strange, ecstatic experience. It 
is to have a sense of his presence and 
power in the stresses and tragedies of 
life. The eye of faith can see “God 
within the shadows, keeping watch 
above his own”; it can see him in his 
daily providences, and knows that all 
things work together for good to them 
who love him, to them who are called 
according to his purpose (Romans 
8:28). We do not have to understand 
his moves on the checkerboard of his- 
tory; we need only to trust that he knows 
which moves to make, and be ready to 
move when our turn comes. : 

Seeing is a matter of focusing the 
seeing organ. Without focus, there can 
be no sight. A camera, incorrectly fo- 
cused, cannot take a good picture, re- 
gardless of how good the camera and 
the light are. The organ of sight for 
the body is the eve; the seeing organ 
of the soul is the mind. The ancient 
Hebrews called it the heart. When the 
focus of the heart is bad, we get a 
distorted idea of God, and our light 
becomes darkness. How does one focus 
the eye of the soul? By single-minded 
loyalty and devotion. The Kingdom of 
God is incomprehensible, and God is 
inscrutable to the self-seeking man. If 
we love the Lord our God with all our 
heart, and with all our soul, and with all 
our strength, and with all our mind, we 
will have no real trouble seeing him. If 
we cannot love him as we should, he 
will give us the grace to do so, if we ask. 


Conclusion 


Nothing is more sorely needed than 
a clear vision of God in his holiness, 
grace, and power to transform our sin- 
ful lives. Our chief trouble is that we 
keep up the forms of godliness on Sun- 
day, but deny, throughout the week, 
the power of God to make men godly. 

When Jesus said, “Blessed are the pure 
in heart,” he was addressing a minority 
group. Is it worth being in the minority 
to see him? 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 





A DoLiar’'s WorTH OF HAPPINESS 


By CLARA J. SMITH 


When Jean came home from school to 
change into her playclothes, she found 
a letter from her Grandmother down in 
Kansas. She slit the envelope open and 
took the letter out. A crisp, new, one- 
dollar bill fluttered to the floor. 

“Mother, look—money. Why do you 
suppose Grandmother sent it? My birth- 
day's past.” 

“Reading the letter might help,” sug- 
gested Mother. 

“I guess so,” Jean said, laughing. She 
unfolded the sheet of paper and read: 

“Dear Jean, I'm sending you a dollar. 
It's a spending dollar. Buy yourself some 
happiness with it. Love, Grandmother.” 

“Oh!—a whole dollar to buy something 
just for me. May I go downtown right 
away?” 

“Yes,” answered Mother, “but be sure 
to get your money’s worth.” 

“Oh, I will,” said Jean, dancing out 
the door. Molly and Lou, her two best 
friends, were on the walk jumping rope 
with an old piece of clothesline. 

“T can’t play,” said Jean. “My Grand- 
mother sent me a dollar to buy some 
happiness and I’m going downtown.” 

“We'll go along,” said Mary Lou, 
throwing the rope under the porch, “a 
whole dollar—what will you buy?” 

“I don’t know yet,” said Jean, “but 
something just for me.” 

The three girls linked arms and hip- 
pity-hopped down the street. Four blocks 
down they came to Tony’s Drugstore. 
Tony was standing in the door. 

“Hi, girls.” he called, “no ice-cream 
cones today?” 


June 13, 1953 


“We haven't any money,” said Molly. 
“only Jean has a dollar to buy herself 
some happiness.” Jean pulled the crisp. 
new, one-dollar bill out of her pocket 
to show him. Then she had an idea, “J 
know what,” she said, “I'll treat.” 

“Oh, yummy!” exclaimed Mary Lou. 
They went inside and started toward the 
counter, but Jean said, “Let's not have 
cones. Let's sit at a table and have ten- 
cent dishes.” 

“Just like grownups,” said Molly. “UI 
have chocolate.” 

“Tll have pineapple,” said Mary Lou. 

“Tll have peppermint-stick,” said Jean, 
handing Tony the new one-dollar bill. 
When he came back with the ice cream, 
he gave Jean change, two quarters and 
two dimes. The girls sat at the table 
quite a while, laughing and talking. As 
they were leaving the store, they saw 
the display of new jumping ropes. 

“Look,” said Jean, “just what we need. 
How much are they, Tony?” 

“The ones with the fancy handles are 
forty-five cents. How many do you 
want?” 

The girls giggled and Mary Lou said, 
“We don’t want any. We havent any 
money.” 

“Yes, we do,” said Jean, “we'll take the 
red one.” She reached into her pocket 
and took out one of the two quarters and 
the two dimes and gave them to Tony. 

Outside, the girls took turns jumping 
the new rope, but finally Molly said, 
“We better hurry if you're going to buy 


vourself some happiness, Jean. You can 
only get a quarter's worth now.” They 
wiggled some more and linked arms again 
and hippity-hopped around the corner, 
There was Blum’s Flower Shop, and in 
the window a big vase of pink rosebuds. 
“MIv mother’s favorite flower,” said 
Jean. 
“\fv mother's, too” said Mary Lou. 
“Mine, too.” said Molly, “L wish... .” 
“Let’s go inside.” said Jean, When 
they opened the door, a bell tinkled and 
Mr. Blum came in from a back room. 
“Hello, girls, can [sell vou some 


flowers?” 

“How much are the pink rosebuds?” 
asked Jean, 

“The short-stemmed ones are ten cents 
a blossom. How many do you want?” 

“L was thinking three.” Jean replied, 
“but T have only a quarter.” 

“That's okay.” said Mr. Blum, taking 
the money and giving her the three roses. 

“Thank you.” said Jean. She gave 
one to Molly and one to Mary Lou, and 
kept one herself, 

“Oh, Jean,” said Mary Lou, “won't our 
mothers be surprised?” 

“But we've spent all vour dollar,” said 
Molly, “vou haven't any left to buy your- 
self some happiness.” 

Jean thought about that a minute and 
then she laughed. “I guess happiness 
wouldn't be much fun if you bought it 
all alone. Let’s go home now, and I'l 
write Grandmother and tell her how 
I spent the dollar.” 

The other girls laughed, too, as they 
linked arms and hippity-hopped home. 
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| To encourage you and your family to collect and appreciate the great Art Treasures of the World 





WE INVITE YOU TO ACCEPT for only 47° 
Both of these Portfolios-32 Paintings by 
VAN GOGH <4“ TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 








faithfully reproduced in Full Color—Framing size 11 x 15 inches. Ideal for walls, and for Portfolio display. 


Yes! 


BOTH 


FOR ONLY 





NOTE: ALL PRINTS ARE EXTRA LARGE 

















Acclaimed by Critics, Artists 
and Art Lovers! 


“Monumental productions . .. The 
unusual quality of the color plates 
comes nearer to exact reproduction 
of color and brush work than any 
we have seen.” 
Ernest Watson, Editor, 
American Artist Magazine 
“Every reproduction in this series 
is worth framing.” 
Baltimore News Post 
“The series is sumptuous no less, 
priced so amazingly low it will make 
you blink in disbelief. The art lover 
who doesn’t take a look at these is 
doing himself an injustice.” 
St. Louis Globe Dispatch 
“No praise can be too high for this 
. venture.” Los Angeles Times 
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Art Treasures of the World, Dept. 567 PL-6 
100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me the Van Gogh and Tou- 
louse-Lautrec Portfolios of 32 full-color, 
framing-size reproductions, plus the first 
treatise from your Art Appreciation 
Course, for which I enclose $1.00. Each 
month, as an Associate member in Art 
Treasures of the World I will receive ad- 
vance notice of the new Portfolio of re- 


productions by a famous painter, including j 


a new section from the Art Appreciation 
Course, which I may purchase at the 
special member's price of only $2.95 for 
both, plus delivery charge. However, I 
may decline to accept any or all of the 
Portfolios offered to me. 


Name.... 
Address 
City 


Canadian address: Owen Sound, Ontarie 


FRAMING SIZE 11” x 15” 


epee 


Now you can 


collect the best-loved pelatings of Rembrandt, Renoir, 


Degas, Cezanne and other great artists at a fraction of the usual cost! 


AUSING in their work at leading museums, 

galleries, universities and other art centers 
—thirteen of the world’s foremost art authori- 
ties have created a remarkable opportunity for 
you and your children. 

Each of these renowned specialists has se- 
lected 16 of the greatest masterpieces by the 
artist whose work he knows best—Van Gogh, 
Degas, Rembrandt, Renoir, El Greco, Cezanne, 
and others equally famous. 

As an introduction to this program of ART 
TREASURES OF THE WORLD we invite you 
and your family to examine two beautiful col- 
lectors’ Portfolios of paintings by Van Gogh 
and Toulouse-Lautrec—32 paintings reproduced 
in exquisite full color, and mounted on 11” x 15” 
ready-to-frame mats. Although these handsome 
Portfolios are regularly priced at $2.95 each, 
you may have both the Van Gogh and Toulouse- 
Lautrec Collections for only one dollar. 

So perfectly do these magnificent reproduc- 
tions duplicate the brilliant colors, intricate de- 
tail and fine shadings that art teachers confi- 
dently use them as substitutes for the originals! 
So perfectly in fact, that you will be tempted to 
reach out and feel the textures of pigment and 
canvas ... run your fingers over the visible 
brush marks! 


AN ART EDUCATION AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


In his own words each authority contributing to 
this program has simply and clearly explained 
why the artist deserves to rank with the im- 
mortals of art; what there is about his works 
that keep them fresh, alive, and inspiring 
through the changing decades. 


In addition, you will receive a section from a 
course in Art Appreciation with every portfolio, 


BREATHTAKING BEAUTY FOR PICTURE-POOR WALLS 


The same radiant beauty that draws millions of 
people to see these masterworks in the mu- 
seums and galleries will fill your home with 
breathtaking color and design. And, since all 
the matted reproductions are identical in size, 
you can interchange pictures freely—make your 
—_ a gallery of great art, for as little as 19¢ 
each! 


HOW THIS COLLECTOR'S PLAN OPERATES 


Mail the coupon at once, together with your dol- 
lar, and we will promptly send you your Van 
Gogh and Toulouse-Lautree Portfolios and a 
free copy of the first treatise of your Art Ap- 
preciation Course. In addition, we will be happy 
to extend to you the courtesy of an Associate 
Membership. Associate Membership does not 
obligate you to purchase any additional Port- 
folios ever! However, each month as each new 
collection is released it will be announced to you 
in advance for the special member’s price of 
only $2.95. If you do not wish to purchase any 
particular Collection, simply return the form 
provided for that purpose. A section from the 
Art Appreciation Course will be included free 
with every Portfolio you accept. 


Because of the infinite care required to pro- 
duce these matchless reproductions the supply is 
necessarily limited. Therefore, we earnestly 
request that you take advantage of this amaz- 
ing introductory offer, send your dollar for the 
Van Gogh and Toulouse-Lautrec Portfolios now! 


ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD, 100 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. + In Canada: Owen Sound, Ontario 











